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ABSTRACT 

Recent court decisions requiring changes in State 
educational finance systeas have not invalidated the use of local 
property taxes as a revenue source for education, nor have they 
dictated that the save amount of dollars sust be spent on every 
pupil. In short, these decisions have left vith the State 
legislatures the responsibility to fashion nev systems of school 
finance that vill reuse and distribute public funds acre equitably 
and rationally « This report describes and analyzes equalization 
formulas and school aid programs recently enacted in 11 States « Thi 
author, in his exaiination of the intricacies of those reforms, drive 
iiportant conparisons avong State aid forvulas and speculates about 
the future directions of school finance prograas« He also discusset; 
hov the various States provided for transitions, fros the old to tbd 
nev formulas. The report illustrates the broad range of alternative 
approaches available to the States as they atteapt to incorporate 
greater rationality and equity into their school finance systeas. A 
selected bibliography is included. (Author/JF) 
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FOREWORD 



The National Legislative Conference la pleased to sponsor this report as an tntegral part 
of its ongoing effort to provide Important information and technical assistance for state 
legislators and staff as they grapple with the responsibilities of bringing greater equity and 
fairness to American public education. Before considering the report, however, it would be 
appropriate to review briefly some of the major developments in the field of school finance re- 
form over the past few years. 

Background for School Finance Reform 

Practically overnight the manner in which public elementary and secondary education Is 
financed has become one of the nation's most crucial domestic issues, commanding the atten- 
tion of the public, the courts and lawmakers, in spite of increased revenues over the past few 
years, many school systems have been confronted with fiscal crises causing substantial re- 
ductions in personnel and programs. Accelerating school taxes and costs, declining services, 
and increased demands for equal opportunities have combined to f jrce a nationwide reassessment 
of educational finance and governance. 

What began as an ambitious effort to provide greater equity to taxpayers in the raising of 
educational revenues and to school children In the distribution of those revenues eventually spread 
to a number of equally complex concerns as well, Hi^ costs and limited funds created tremendous 
pressures for more efficient administration of school monies. Moreover, the restricted 
labor market, coupled with rising expenditures with little observable returns led both to public 
concern as to the use of educational resources and to enhanced skeptlclms about the value of edu- 
cation itself. Cries for teacher assessment, program evaluation and greater accountal^ility of 
school personnel In general suggest that the public will not be content to have its educational funds 
^ent only fairly and efficiently it must also be spent wisely, resulting in positive educational 
gains In the process. 

Constitutional and historical imperatives have placed the ultimate responsibility for public 
education in the hands of the States. States, however, vary tremendously in the degree to which 
they exercise fiscal authority over education. Only the State of Hawaii is without some form of 
joint financing arrangement with local school districts; all other States act in partnership with 
school districts^ln providing revenue for public education. The national average shows local 
school districts accounting for 55 percent of the total school revenues, with stales assuming 
38 percent and the Federal government slightly less than 7 percent. Omitting the Federal con- 
tribution, the local share is 52 percent and the State share 48 percent. 



The amouot of money a local school district can spend on each student is a Ainction of two 
factors: the ability of the district to generate revenues, crudely measured In terms of the per 
pupil value of taxable property, and the degree to which the ^strict Is willing to tax UseH, ex* 
pressed by a millage levy, anco taxable wealth is not evenly distributed, the interplay 
between fiscal ability and tax effort has resulted In school finance systems wherein the districts 
that malce the smallest tax effort often have the highest per pupil expenditures, while those that 
tax heavily, frequently have lower property valuation behind each student and therefore have lower 
per pupil expenditures. These disparities in educational expenditures, resulting chiefly from 
variations in district wealth and tax rates, created the basis for judicial involvement in educational 
Unance. 

"We are called upon to determine whether the California public school finandng system, 
with its substantial dependence on local property taxes and resultant wide disparities In school 
revenue, violates the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment." With those words, 
the Supreme Court of California, by its decision In Serrano v. Priest^ initiated a trail of Judicial 
litigation on school finance, the end of which cannot be foreseen. 

While the U.S. Supreme Court did not find education to be a fundamental interest and there- 
fore did not Judge state school finance structures to be In violation of the Constitution, its decision 
in San Antonio Independent School District v. Rodriguez did not nullify any of the reforms which 
had already taken place. Nor did the Court's opinion indicate Us support of the status q\K) In this 
area. In Justice Powell's own words: "The need is apparent for reform In tax systems which 
may well have relied too long and too heavily on the local property tax, " Justice Stewart, «in a 
concurring opinion, was even more hardhitting: "The method of financing public schools in Texas, 
as in almost every other State, has resulted in a system of public education that can fairly be 
described as chaotic and unjus^. " The Court's decision reflected the belief that while reform may 
be necessary, the U. S. Supreme Court is not the proper institution to promote these changes 
Instead the initiatives and solutions must come from the lawmakers in the separcve States. The 
Court's opinion, while defusing some of the immediate pressures for change, did not make the 
need for reform any less urgent. The basic Injustices and inequities remained to be dealt with 
by the cross currents of the political process. 

Just two weetcs following the U. S. Supreme Court decision, the Siq>reme Court of New 
Jersey, in a unanimous vote In the case of Cahill v. Robinson , overturned the State's school ft* 
nance system since, in the court's opinion. It failed to provide a ''thorough and efficient" school 
system ^^anteed by the State Constitution. Although the State Supreme Court refused to mandate 
a particular constitutional school finance system, it doubted strongly that any alternative could 
comply with the ^'thorough and efficient" standard If It continued to rely upon local taxation. The 
opinion stressed that it is the responsltility of the Legislature, not the Court, to devise an 
alternative school finance system. The Legislature was given until December 31, 1974, to enact 
an adequate school finance system which would meet the constitutional requirements. 
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It is Important to recognize what these court decisions require. They have been essentially 
negative In character, because courts are reluctant to mandate any particular kind of school 
finance system into operation. Moreover, none have Invalidated the use of local property taxes 
as a revenue source for education; nor have they dictated that the same amount of dollars must 
be spent on every pupil. In short, they have left with the Slate legislatures the responsibility to 
fashion new systems of school finance that will reuse and distribute public funds more equitably 
and more rationally. 

In developing more rational and more equitable educational systems, declslon-makerfl 
must confront a host of complex issues, which undoubtedly will affect both the pace and the nature 
of school finance reform in the United States. The most Important of these Issues would Include 
the following: 

• The tradition of local control of schools the fear that equalization efforts will 
mean a greater assumption of financing responsibilities by the State and, hence, 
the undermining or even the destrucUon of local decision- malcing prerogatives; 

• The relationship between dollars and excellence critics of reform contend that 
focusing on variations In school expenditures Is meaningless since research has 
failed to show that money has any real effect on student achievement; 

• The inability to reach a consensus over what quality education and equal educational 
opportunity really means; and 

• The fecial problems of urban school districts factors such ac ''municipal over- 
burden", "cost differentials*' and the presence of a disproportionate share of 
children who require compensatory educational services which place cities at 

a relative fiscal disadvantage compared with suburban and rural districts. 

Varying constitutional dictates, differing tax preferences and dissimilar political cultures 
make It Impossible to suggest any specific uniform school finance structure that would meet the 
needs and obligations of all States. In assuring that local wealth no longer be a major determinant 
of the quality of a child* s public education States have a number of alternatives from which to 
choose. Nevertheless, It Is Important to remember that present structures In school finance 
discriminate against both the taxpayer and the student; hence, whatever reforms are effected 
should be fair and equitable to both categories. 

Evidence of legislative leadership and reqionsibility cannot be limited to matters of 
little importance: the essence of re^nsible action lies In those troubled areas that touch the 
heart of the existing order. School finance reform is certainly one of those areas. Sub- 
stantial changes In the funding apparatus for public elementary and secondary education is likely 
to have a profound effect not only on those children who will benefit directly by it but also upon 
the entire power structure of the States. 

Reforming the revenue raising and distribution systems for public education may well be 
the ''acid test" of the responsiveness and effectiveness of state government for the decade of 

ill 



the 70*8. It win certainly be one o( lis most difficult ta$k8 as public officials will be called upon 
to harmonize two tlmewom, yet conflicting threads in the fabric of American democracy — 
Individualism or freedom of choice and equality of opportunity. 

Since the advent of litigation in state and federal courts concerning Inequltlea In public 
school funding, the National Legislative Conference has assumed an active, leaderehip role 
In the school finance reform movement. Two years ago the Intergovernmental Relations Committee 
of NfLC created a special Committee on School Finance. The charge to the Committee was to 
examine the requirements developed by the decisions, to explore the range of alternative school 
finance systems permissible under those rulings, and to recommend policy positions which would 
assist the States toward equalizing educational opportunities for their children. Months prior to 
the U.S. &J)reme Court decision in Rodriguez the National I^egislatlve Conference, at its annual 
meeting, unanimously adopted the recommendations of the school finance special committee. 
Chief among those recommendations was the assertion that regardless of how the U. S. Supreme 
Court ruled, It is the responsibility of every State to assure that educational opportunities no 
longer remain a function of local wealth. The NLC is committed to encouraging new educational 
finance le^slatlon based on fiscal, educational and ethical considerations. As partial fulfillment 
of its commitment, NLC has assumed a function of providing Important information to legislators 
about development in the field. In this regard, the Conference is delighted to sponsor the publica- 
tion of this paper by W. Norton Grubb, entitled, *'New Programs of State School Aid. 

A Description of the Report and Its Preparation 

The report describes and analyzes equalization formulas and school aid programs recently 
enacted in eleven states. The author. In his examination of the Intricacies of these reforms, 
draws Import ait comparisons between state aid formulas and speculates about the future directions 
of school finance programs. His discussions of how the various states provided for transitions 
from the old to the new formulas Is especially helpful. 

The report's principal contribution is that it illustrates the broad range of alternative 
approaches available to the states as they attempt to incorporate greater rationality aixl equity 
into their school aid systems. 
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the report was prepared initially by Mr. Grubb after he carefully reviewed the reform 
legislation enacted in the eleven states. His analysis of each state was sent to representatives 
from the respective states for their review and comment. The state representatives selected for 
tills assignment are school finance experts who have an intimate familiarity with the mechanics 
of the reforms enacted in their states. Listed below are the names of the state representatives 
who graciously assisted in preparing this report: 

California: Paul Holmes, Assembly Education CommUtee 

Colorado: Edwin E. Steinbrecher» Assistant Commissioner, 

Colorado Department of Education 

Florida: Jack Leppert, Senate Education Committee 

Marshall Harris, OfHce of the Governor 

Illinois: Fred Bradshaw, Office of the State Superintendent 

of Public Instruction 

Kansas: Richard Ryan, Legislative Research Department 

Maine: Larry Pineo, State Department of Education 

Michigan: Shirley Waldron, State Department of Education 

Montana: R. W. Stockton, Office of State Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 

North Dakota: Howard Snortland, State Department of Public 

Instruction 

Utah: Heber Fuller, Office of Legislative Analyst 

Wisconsin: Ronald Geason, State Bureau of Planning & Budget 

' Richard Rossmlller, University of Wisconsin 

These experts listed above checked the accuracy and completeness of the descriptions of 
the reform enacted in their states. Moreover, they supplied extensive data which were used 
in preparing the statistical tables that follow each state's description. For any errors that 
might remain, the authors have informed us that they assume full responsibility. 

The report is divided into two parts. In part one, Mr. Grubb describes the reforms 
enacted in each of the eleven states. These eleven descriptions are preceded by a summary 
of the various reforms which Is accompanied by a chart listing the salient features of the 
eleven reforms. The Individual state descriptions follow the summary, and are accompanied 
by statistical tables depicting the impacts of the reforms on selected districts. Part two of 
the report is an appendix which includes a selected bibliography, a narrative on district power 
equalizing, and copies of school finance reform legislation from the eleven states. 

Senator Joseph Harder 

Chairman, NLC Task Force on Education 
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SUMMARY 



In the past year, eleven states passed legislation nK>difylng their programs of state 
aid for public schools. While this burst ol legislative activity can be interpreted as a re- 
sponse to the court suits beginning with the Serrano decision In Odlfomia, the connections 
between court pressures and le^slative responses have been generally Indirect. Stale 
courts had ruled school finance programs unconstitutional In only two of the eleven states — 
in Kansas and Michigan — while the changes in Callfornia^^ and Montana appear to have 
been prompted by the fear of court findings. For the remaining states, however, recent 
activity in the courts appears to have been effective simply by highlighting inequities in pre- ' 

sent financing mechanisms and by bringing the arguments for school finance reform to 
2/ 

pubUc attention.- 



SOME COMMENTS ABOUT THE SIMILARITIES AMONG THE REFORMS 

Nonetheless, since these recently enacted WUs constitute the first round of revisions 
in response to the state commissions established after the Serrano decl8lon,^^lhey may be 
construed as an Indication of the direction school finance reforms will take In the near future. 
Hence, the purpose of this paper Is to descrilje the substance of this legislation. Anticipating 
the results, there are a number of similarities among the billB which can serve as an Indication 
of the trend of school finance reform (see Table J): 

• In nine of the eleven states — Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Montana, Utah, and Wisconsin --the revised stats iUu programs distribute state aid on 
the basis of district power equalizing (DPE) formulas a method of distributing state 
aid whereby equal lax rates among districts will be made to generate equal tax yields. 
Irrespective of th wealth of the districts. This represents a substantial increase in 
the number of stales distributing aid in this way^'^ and a marke<; departure from previous 
reliance on foundation progrsuais and flat grants. The other two ol the eleven states — 
California and North Dakota - simply expanded their foundation programs. 

• Two states — Utah and Michigan — have extended DPE formulas to construc- 
tion aid. 

• Fbur of the nine states which passed liills Incorporating percentage equal! 2lng 
formulas have combined high levels of non- matching aid which cannot vary from 
district to district except as measures of educational need vary -* with much smaller 
amounts of matching aid under percentage equalizing formulas. (This Includes Florida, 
Maine, Montana, and Utah*). Because the amount of variation In per pupil revenues 
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\B UtnUed as a result/ such plana should greatly reduce Inlra^dtate varlalioa In 
fichobl resources. Tbey do iiot eliminate local control over ^tpetidlture levela; bul 
they do reduce Ibe range of possible expeoditures, and vary the i»atchliig rates on 
the basis of property vaiuatioQ io an effort to eliminate the present coorelalion 
between resources and wealth. 

e Another mechanism for narrowing resource diq;>armes has heen adopted in every 
one of the states whose UUs have been described: direct restrictions on tax rates or 
revenue levels. U most cases, they take the form of ceilings on permissible lax rates 
or revenue levels, but several of tlie new reform measures constrain the rates of jprowth 
of revenues. However, nearly all of the states permit, voters to override these 
restrictions. Hence, their effectiveness in narrowing resource di^ritiea may be weak« 
ened, if not destroyed, if voters in wealthy districts choose to override their limitations. 
On the other hand, the iocorporaticci ci direct controls over inequalities indicates some 
recognition that state financing mechanisms would not otherwise contain sanctions strong 
enough to eliminate the present correlation (between property valuation and revenues per 
pupil* 

# tn every state, there are save- harmless clauses or minimum state grants which 
insure that state aid will be non-oegative. Only in Maine is the equalizing provi- 
visloo curredly subject to recapture, while Wisconsin provides for recapture in 
the future. A pure form of percentage or district power equalizii^i which would 
require wealthy districts to remit revenues to the state for increases in expendi- 
ture, has not been p<^Uicaiiy accept^le elsewhere. 

# In all states, the amount of state revenues is dramatically increased. Since increases 

in state aid have considerable power in reducing intra- state inequalities apart from the 

s/ 

way such aid is distributed,^ thdis alone should reduce the extent of current di^rities. 

• A number of states Florida, Kansas, Maine, Montana and Utah have elfec- 
tively legislated state property taxes, by requiring property taxes to be levied at ^cified 
rates regardless of the amount of state allocation to individual districts. 

• Some of the new programs have incorporated rather sophisticated adjustments to 

allocate revenues according to prevailing concepts of educational need, tn particular, 

Florida's bili Includes a correction for price differences; Colorado and MicMgan consider 

municipal overburden; and Colorado, Caiilomia, Morida, Illinois, Iftah, and Wisconsin 

ail distribute additionai revenues for compensatory education. Of course^ the extent to 

which such corrections are necessary varies from state to state, and it would be sur* 

prising to End all of these corrections in every state. The main point is that, contrary to 
7 / 

some criticisms,^ existing formulas ^eluding i^rcentage equalising formulas) can be 



eaally ftdjuated In various my$, sua leglslahir^s have responded to ktgamenis baaed ^ 
coAslderittloas of educational need in favor of such adjustments. In parttculafi the 
speciai problems of urban school systems have received serious consideration, and it 
dinars that their fiscal position has been considerably improved In this round of legis* 
laUon. (Editor^ s Note: For more lniormatl(m on the impact of these reforms on the 
cltlesi see Appendix B. ) 

e In conlunctlon with school finance reform» a small number of states have also re« 
vised the administration of the property tax* This Is most clear In Florida, . Maine and 
Montana, In addition, Michigan passed a circuit breaker to reduce the regressivlty of 
the largest source of local revenue, the property tax. 

a./ 



A FEW THQUOHtS ABOUT THE IMPACT OF THE REFORMS 

There is little doubt that the recent revisions of state aid programs included in this eleven 
State study will serve to reduce di^rltles among districts, both because of the Increased amounts 
of state revenues and because of shifts to distrltjutlon formulas with greater equalizing potential 
(except In California and North Dakota). In addition, with the consideration of prevailing concepts 
of educational needs In provisions relating to cost differences, compensatory education, cost of 
living variations, and municipal overburden, this legislation as a whole has moved In the direction 
of equity based on real school resources rather than simple dollar amounts. While many advocates 
of school reform will feel that these reforms have been too hesitant, especially In the save-harmless 
clauses applying to wealthy distrtcts, at least the trend of legislation Is clear. 

Vet, If this is a rather sanguine view of the impact of Serrano and other court decisions, 
there are several thorns in this rosy picture. First, the school finance reform litigation move- 
ment, with its initial successes, has been thrown on the defensive in some states. For example, 
a suit was recently filed by wealthy districts in Montana charging that the new bill violates the 
staters home rule provisions. Another suit Is pending In Florida over the cost of living arrange- 
ments in that State's revised school finance formula. Similarly, wealthy districts are currently 
considering a suit In Wisconsin challenging that State*s new school fmance system. Second, the 
new bills create a number of incentives for districts both wealthy and poor - -to subvert the 
intent of the legislation to their own ends. These include Incentives to transfer functions between 
the school and non« school sectors of local governments, to abandon public schools In favor of 
private schools, to manipulate ^possibly to the detriment of individual children) figures on pupils 
eligible for compensatory aid, and to Increase inequities within school districts so as to favor 
children of wealthy parents. Additionally, the Incentive rem^s for legislatures to change 
school finance programs for political purposes* One is left with the su^iclon that the Issue 
of school resource allocation will remain a contentious subject for a considerable period to come. 
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OROANIZATION OF THE REPORT 



The body of this report describes the teg^slatlon in the eleven states. In exan^inlng this 
iegislatlon, the foiiowing elements of the new program are stressed: 

e The basic structure of the distribution formulas; 

e Exceptions and save* harmless clauses^ e^ecially those which tend to increase 
state aid to wealthy districts; 

# State-imposed limitations on expenditures and/or tax rates; 

• The increases in state revenues required; and 

e Provisions relating to conditions of ^ctal educational need. 

Following the description of each state reform there appears a set of tables depicting the 
impacts of the new legLslatlon on selected districts. Additionally, there is a set of charts (oUow^ 
ing this Summary which depicts certain essential elements of the state reforms that are the 
subject of this report, These tables and charts were prepared by Jack Costello and R. Stephen 
Browning of the Lawyers Cammittee for Civil Rights Under Law and are not the responsibiiity of 
the principal author of this report. 

The Appendix to this report contains several items. First, a technical explanation of the 
various district power equalizing formulas that appear in this report* Next/ a set of tables 
depicting the Impact of the new state aid formulas on the major urban districts in each state. 
Finally^ there appears a collection of the legislative Ulls that formed the basis for this study. 
These bills are included for policy- makers who might want to see the precise wording for selected 
provisions which they might want to propose in their states. 



1 / 

CALIFORNIA" 



The California school finance reforms substantially Increased the amount of aid avail- 
able under the foundation program. State revenues approximately doubled. For elementary 

districts, revenue is now guaranteed at a level of $765 with a 2, 23 mill participation rate, as 

2/ 

compared to the previous $391 and i mill rate."~ For secondary districts, aid is now $950 

per pupil with a 1. 64 mill minimum rate as compared with the previous figures of $524 and 

3 / 

. 80 mills respectively. The new bill maintains a minimum state grant of $125 per puplL~" 

In addition to doubting the amount of state revenue available to most districts, the new 

bill institutes a series of Umitations on the rate at which revenues can grow over time, with 

the intent as In Colorado and Kansas — of permitting low-qpending districts to increase 

expenditures at faster rates than high spending districts. The revenue limit can never be 

below the current foundation level^^hich will grow at 6-7 percent per year; hence 

districts which have been pending below the foundation level are able to increase revenues from 

6-7 percent per year. For districts which have been spending above the foundation 

5 / 

level, the permitted increase is designed to be somewhat smaller than 6-7 percent, 

The revenue limits for both low and high pending districts may be overriden for certain 

purposes by school boards, and may be overriden for any purpose upon voter approval. Hence, 

as In most other states with revenue or tax restrictions, the effectiveness of the revenue 

limits will depend on whether voter overrides are automatic or not* 

In addition, the California legislature authorized additional funds for compensatory 

education, allocated on the basis of an index of transiency, a poverty index, and the number 

of bilingual pupils* But while the amount of such aid may appear rather large $80 million 

in 1973-74 •-It constitutes less than four percent of total state aid. 
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COLORADO 



The new Colorado school finance program, a dramatic departure from the old fovmdatlon 
plail, distributes aid according to a d«rirlct power equalising formula. This new formula pro- 
vides minimum amounts of state aid for wealthy districts, and establishes upper limita oii the 
permissible revenues generated from certain state and local sources. As with other power 
equalizing programs that do not require recapture of excess revenues from wealthy districts, 
state revenues required to finance the new formula will have to increase drastically. Indeed, 
state aid for general purposes may nearly double from $160. 3 million In 1973 to $294 million 
in 1974. Moreover, categorical aid is expected to increase from $27 million to $35 million. 
Thus, overall, the state share of total public school expenditures In Colorado may Jump from 
31 percent to 51 percent. 

The bili guarantees ieach district $25 per pupil per mill of tax in 1974. In other words, 

state aid makes up the difference between the local per pupil yield per mill and $25. The 

guaranteed yield per mill will be Increased to $27 In 1975 and to $29 in 1976* However, no 

district will receive less than $8 in state aid per mill of tax in 1974, with this minimum raised 

to $9 In 1975 and $10 in 1976. The minimum in 1974 applies to those districts with per pupil 

3/ 

property valuations higher than $17,000 ~ In addition, there is a one-year provision that 
guarantees any poor district^^ at least $750 per pupil with an 18 mill tax reduction in Its pre- 
vious tax rate« 

While the minimum grants of state aid to all districts makes the dietributLon of total re- 
sources more unequal, the bill does contain maximum revenue provisions which may narrow 
over time the differences between low^spending and high-spending districts. For example, all 

districts that received less than $800 In 1973 from state and local scurces are permitted to 

6 / 

Increase revenues per pupU 12 percent per year.'^ The permissible rate of increase declines 
for higher spending districts; for the state's highest ^spending districts (i. e. , those which raised 
more than $1,000 per pupil in 1973), the annual increase permitted Is 7 percent. Since maxi- 
mum rates of increase continue to apply over time, the effect of these limitations will supposedly 
be to permit tow^spending districts to Increase expenditures faster than hlgh-«pendii% districts 
can, with a consequent narrowing of resource disparities every year. 

However, the difference between 7 percent and 12 percent may not be great enough to 
permit really poor districts to "close" the gap for quite a while. In fact*, when one considers 
that 12 percent of $800 is only $26 greater than 7 percent of $1/000, it appears that the 5 percent 
additional leeway will do little more than allow poorer districts to keep up with the wealtheir 
districts. This is nonetheless an improvement over the previous fixed percentage increase 
applicable to all districts. 

ft should also be noted that these revenue limitations can be overriden in two ways: by 
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local vote or by appiwal of the sUte school district budget review board.-^ Ibr the firet year, 
all revenue In excess of revenue limits whether state approved or locaUy voted must come 
from local property taxes ajid wiU not qualify tor state equaUtttlon. Thereafter, however, 
additional mlllage will qualify for equalization. Thus, any effectiveness In narrowing revenue 
differentials depends critically oti the vJ^ation ol these overrides. 

The new Colorado system provides adfSltlonal state aid to two types ol districts: first, 
small rural districts, and second, urban districts with the following three characteristics: (a) 
more than 15 percent of Its enrollment from families receiving AFDC aid; (b) a student member- 
ship per square mile greater than 100; and (c) a total population greater than 300,000. The 
urban district provision, which Increases local entitlement per mill of tax by 15 percent, theo- 
retically applies to all poor and urban districts, but presently a{H;>lies only to Denver. 
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FLORIDA 



FloHda^s recently enacted school finance plani according to the legtslative policy state- 
ment accompanying the leglstationi was designed to: 

''Guarantee to each student in the Horida public school system the 
availability ol programs and services ^proprlate to his educational 
needs, which ire substanti^y equal to those available to any similar 
student, notwithstanding geographic differences and varying local 
economics factors. " 

The new financing system has two basic parts. First, for a qualifying rate of seven mills, it 
guarantees to each district the ''basic student cost" per weighted pupil. Second, for local levies 
beyond seven mills but less than 10 mills, it guarantees a mlrdmum amount of revenue for each 
additional mill of tax Hence, the bill combines rather large amounts of revenue under the non- 
matching portion, with smaller amounts of revenue under the equalization part. Although 
equalized aid can result in expenditure differences anvong districts, such variations will 
probably be unrelated to wealth. 

Under the non- matching portion of the formula, the state makes up the difference if the 

qualifying tax rate fails to raise the guaranteed anv>unt. Determination of this "basic student 

2 / 

cost'^ is left to the legislature, and for 1973-74 this cost was set at $579.*^ 

The equalization portion of the statute guarantees local districts 7% of the basic student 
cost ($40. 53 per pupil in 1973-74) for each mill between seven and ten mills. This equalisation 

aid Is non-negallve because It permits wealthy districts to keep any funds generated by their 

3/ 

property base that exceed the per mill guarantee. 

As described thus far, the Florida plan may appear essentially ^milar to the other 
reforms included in this study. However, there are several features in the Florida legislation 
that are substantially more sophisticated than any found in other reforms. The weighting of 
pupils is one such feature. Under the new Florida plan each district's basic aid entitlement is 
calculated on the basis of weighted pupils, where weights are intended to compensate for cost 



differences attributable to age, special needs (exceptional and vocational Education), and com- 

4/ f 
pensalory education. — The weights for normal children are 1. 20 for kindergarten through 



third grade, 1. 00 for grades four through ten, and 1. 10 for grades eleven and twelve. Note that 
the 2Ughest weights apply to the first four years, rather than to secondary education as has 
been customary in other states that use weightings. For handicapped children and other special 
programs, the weights range from 1. 17 to 15.0. finally, an additional weighting of . 05 for 
compensatory education is provided for pupils with low achievement test scores, low socio- 
economic status, and/or low scores on a standard English comprehension lest,-^'^ 
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One ot the most significant fe^ures of the Florida law ifi Its effort to require that additional 

funds given to districts due to high student weightings actually be pmided to those students 

whose weightings caused the allocation of additional funds. To insure that such students actually 

receive extra resources, the new law requires that 90 percent of funds generated by these weightings 

be spent In the school and the program with the appropriate pviplls, it further requires the creation 

of a statewide management information system that will report expenditures on a school-by- school 

basis for the various educational programs. 

Another sophisticated feature is use of cost-of-living factors. Provisional cost-of-living 
6 / 

factors ranging from .91 to 1.09, — were assigned In the bill, and the legislature retained the 
responslUlily to adjust these factors according to annual cost studies. These factors tend to 
benefit urbanized areas where costs are higher than In rural areas. The basic student cost 
Is adjusted by a district's cost-of-living factor to arrive at Its basic amount for the current 
operation. Unlike the non-matching aid, equalization aid Is not adjusted for cost-of-Uvlng 
differentials* 

The Florida Wll seems to have been designed to circumvent at least three criticisms of 

Serrano-in^l red school aid formulas. First, the large amount of non-matching aid limits the 

tendency of pure percentage equalizing formulas to permit large Inter- district disparities.-^'^ Second, 

the equalization provision provides for '♦local control** of expenditure levels without penalizing 

poorer districts. Third, the weighting and cost-of-living adjustments are reqxmses to criticisms 

8 / 

of the potential Inflexibility of district power equalizing formulas, — 

The Florida bill Increased state revenues for school operations from $698 million In 1972-73 
to $830 million in 1973-74. It Is interesting to note that the bill also included among Its 
intentions the desire to ^'increase the autN>rity and responsibility to encourage district initiative 
In seeking more effective and efficient means of achieving the goals of the various programs/' 
and eliminated a number of state controls over local decisions. 



The new Florida legislation contains a number of provisions for categorical aid of which 

construction aid Is perhaps the most Important. The bill empowers the State Commissioner of 

Education to distrllwte money according to a district's projected construction needs, but he must 

9 / 

take into consideration monies available for construction from other sources. — Other 
categorical aid Includes tran^ortatlon, community schools, educational leadership training 
programs, school lunch programs, textbooks, driver education, elementary school counselors, 
occupational and placement specialists, a safe schools program, and reimbursement to local 
districts lor tax losses resulting from additional homestead exemptions from the property tax. 

There were several transitional measures included In the legislation. In 1973-74, the 
first year of its operation, the required local tax rate was set at approximately 5. 4 mills Instead 
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of 7 mills; the cost-oMivlng indices were slightly ditkrtnt; and tSiere was a hold-harmlesB pro* 
Vision designed to assure each district would receive at least 5 percent ntore than the amount 
which they would have received under Ihe 1972-73 foundation program with a ten mill local tax.^^ 

nnsdlYt an independent bill (H* & 1331) reorganiilng the administration of the property 
tax should t)e mentioned^ because ci its potential importance tor Florida's school finance system. 
The bill increases state control over assessment of real estate and encourages the use of com« 
puterized analysis and increased training for assessors, with the goal of eliminating uneven 
assessment practices. Given the charge that **tax revolts** may be due to Inequities in property 
tax administration, such in^rovements may affect how much revenue is generated as well as the 
equity of tax burdens* 

The new program in Florida is a significant break from the previous one, which allocated 

state revenue according to a foundation plan oa the basis of Instructional units — 27 pupils with 

adjustments for teacher degrees and experience. The transition to the new program with much 

greater equalization may well have been facilitated by the structure of districts in Florida. There 

are 67 county districts, and less loter-district variation in expenditures than in states 

12/ 

with more numerous and more homogeneous districts.^ This suggests that the legislative 
battle for the new program may have been less heated than it would have been in a state with 
greater Lnter-aistrlctdl^Ues.i^/ 
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The recently enacted school finance bill in lUlnolB retains the prevlouB Strayer-Halg 
foundation programi but estabtlsbes an important new option for poor, high tax effort school 
districts. The option is a district power equalizing plan which sets upper limits cm the local 
revenues that are equalised by the state. Hence, the new Illinois program is a hybrid, less 
equalising than a statewide DP£ plan because of the retention of the foundation program 
option which wealthy districts may choose^ but more equalizing than the previous program 
because of the DPE option, which the poorer districts may choose. 

2 I 

The old foundation program requires a 8.4 mlU local tax— and guarantees a basic 
3 / 

amount of $520 per pupil. — There are two minima which apply. Flrst> every district is 
guaranteed at le^ $48 per weighted pupil. Second, II total state aid is less than $120 per 
weighted pupil, a district is entitled to receive state aid $120 x (47,ei9/district property 
value per pupil), where $47,619 is the property valuation per pupil which would yield $400 
($520-120). Another feature of the foundation plan is that It provides a beneficial adjust- 
ment for large districts. Any district with an ADA of 10,000 or more weighted pupils 
receives a density bonus percentage erf Us $520 guaraiiee. Small districts (i.e., 100 WADA 
or lees) have a higher qualifying rate and are not favored. These features for large and 
small districts are not only retained in the foundation program under the new law but apply 
to new DPE c^ion as well. 

Under the new DPE option, each district is guaranteed the yield per mill of school tax 
effort of a district with property valuation per pupil of $42,000 for unified districts (K-12), 
$64,615 for elementary districts (K-8), $120,000 for secondary districts (9-12). 

Under the new equalization option, there are operalinsr tax rate limitations of 30 mills 
(K-12), 19.5 mills (K-8), and 10.5 mills (9-12) which can be exceeded only under one of the 
following conditions: (a) districts previously over these Units must, with certain exceptl<Mis, 
reduce their operating tax rate by only 25 percent of the difference between their previous rate 
and the applicable rate limit; (b) districts previously. spending more than $1260 per Title l * 
weighted ADA pupil may continue to levy higher tax rates to maintain their 1972-73 spending 
level; and (c) any district may exceed these rate limits In order to Increase expenditures for 
Innovative, experimental and enrichment programs up to 15 percent over 1972-73 expenditures. 
However, a district may exceed Its rate limits and increase Its spending by more than 15 percent. 
If U obtains the approval of its voters, but in no case are local taxes in excess of applicable rate 
limits equalized by the state. 

In addition, all pupils eligible for Title I aid are given an additional weighting In calculating 
state aid under the alterpatlve formula: This provision was designed ostensibly 
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to tnrovlde additional revenues for compensatory education. Yet, only districts with WADA's 
greater than 10,000 must submit plans to the state education agency to insure that these extra 
state funds are expended for the Improvement of instruction. Signlflcantlyi the law does not 
require that these additional funds be expended solely for compensatory education. 

In terms of distributing additional revenue to property-poor districts and to those with 
large numbers of children from poor famlUeSi the Illinois reform with the DPE option Is a sub* 
stantial Improvement over the previous foundation program. The extent of the improvement is 
borne out by the fact that during out of the state's 1990 districts, nearly two-thirds of 

them, which enrolled more than 85 percent of the state's pupils, elected the DPE option. 

However, when compared with the other district power equalizing legislation examined 
in this report the lUinois law reflects many limitations. The new financing system now in effect 
in lUinols cannot eliminate the present correlation between school district property valuation (or 
income) and school resources. That is, although there will be some 'leveling up'' for property* 
poor districts, there will stlU be a tendency for wealthy districts to spend relatively more per 
pupil. This is so for three reasons. First, the perpetualioii of the foundation program (espe- 
cially the minimum grant of $48) means that even the wealthiest districts wltl continue to 
receive state aid. Second, there are no restrictions on local spending for the extremely 
wealthy districts who do not elect the DPE option, and, for the less wealthy districts (e.g., 
unified districts with property valuations per pupil in excess of $42,000) who do elect the DPE 
option, there are no ''penalties'' in the form of negative matching rates as there would he under 
a district power equalizing plan with full recapture. 

Third, for even less wealthy districts (e.g. , unified districts with property valuation 
per pupil less than $42,000) who elect the DPE option, their state aid cannot be increased more 
than 125 percent over the previous year« These districts will continue to receive annual Inc^'eases 
of up to 125 percent until they are being paid the full amount of their entitlement. While phase in pro 
visions such as these are n^t uncommon among the legislation studied in this report, in the 
case of Illinois there is already considerable doubt as I o whether additional funds for the second 
year wlU be approved by the legislature. Indeed, it is conceivable that allocations under the DP£ 
formula may be frozen at 1973-74 levels. 

Thus, about the best that can be said about the new Illinois system is that for 1973-74, there 
will be some '^leveling up" for property-poor districts. Moreover, there will be a continued 
tendency for wealthy districts to spend substantially more per pupil, and this gap may widen in 
1974*75 and subsequent years if the l^lslature fails to incresuse Its {muiiDg of the DPE option. 
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KANSAS 



LttBi yw*a changes In Kansaa* system of school aid were prompted in part by the 
drclflon In Caldsvell v. Kansas which r\Lled that existing methods of financing schools 
»vere unf onstUutlojjal on both state and federal grounds. The court gave the legislature until 
July Ir 1975 to device a new school financing program. The legislature responded with a 
financing ^stem which relies on a district power equalising formula designed to narrow the 
xt-iXig^ of 'possible expenditure levels among districts. 

The new Kansas program , undoubtedly the most complicated of the reforms examined 
in this report, is keyed to each district's budget. The formula employs several complex 
indices and is therefore difficult to explain. To calculate state aid under the new formula, 
each district begins with its legal maximum general fund budget, which is determined by the 
local board of education within the limits of the state's controls on budget expansion. From 
this maximum budget is subatracted the product of the following computation: "district . wealth" 
multiplied by the "local effort rate*" 

The meanings of the two concepts included in this computation require some explanation. 
First, "district wealth" is a figure eqiial to a school district*s income (i.e., taxable income 
of resident individuals under the Kansas income tax law), plus its real estate valuation, (the 
district's fair market value adjusted to 30% according to the State Property Valuation Division's 
annual study). Second, a district's "local effort rate/' a surrogate or fictional tax rate, is 
determined by the extent to which a district's per pupil budget deviates from what is called a 
"norm budget." This norm budget, in effect, serves as the basis for the state's power equali* 
zation formula. If a district's budget per pupil is the same as the norm budget for its enrollment 
category then the district's "local effort" is set at 1. 5 percent of the "district wealth. " If the 
district's budget is either larger or smaller than the norm, then the local effort percentage is 
adjusted upward or downward from 1. 5 percent in proportion to the budget variance. For instance, 
a district with less than 400 pupils in 1973-74, which sets its budget at twice the norm, or $1, 872 
pelr pupil, would have twice the local effort rate, or 3. 0 percent. ^ M this oxam^^e Indicates* . , 
"norm" budgets are varied according to district enrollments to compensate for presumed disecon- 
omies of small distrlcts*^^ For 1973-74 the norm budget per pupil is set as $936 for districts 
with fewer than 400 pupils, $728 for districts with enrollments above 1300 pupils, and a sliding 
scale between $d3S and $728 is established for districts between 400 and 1300 enrollment, 
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Since there is no non-matching aid distributed for general purposes, the unrestricted 
operation of the formula nii^bt produce large budget disparities, Howeveri there is a 
limitation on the permissible rate of growth of expenditures i designed to narrow Existing 
disparlUeB over time. No district may spend more than 11$% of the previous year's 
budget per pupil <BPP) or more than 105% of the previous year's median BPP among 
districts in the same enrollment category, whichever is less; except that any district can 
increase Us BPP by 5%. The intent is to restrict high spending districts to a S% Increase 
per year, while permitting lower ^spending districts up to a 15% per year increase, thus 
narrowing expenditure disparities over time. However^ there is a major exception to 
these restrictions: upon approval by voters, any district can Increase Its BPP beyond 
these limits to the BPP In the proceeding year of the district which had the highest BPP 
in the enrollment category as long as the increase does not exceed 15% of the previous 
year's expenditures. Clearly, this exception weakens the new bill's power to narrow 
existing disparities. 

The new Kansas program contains two provisions which govern revenue sources. The 
first requires districts to share the burden of both a 2 mill county school foundation property 
tax and the district's share of an Intangibles tax. The amounts available to dibtrlcts through 
theee taxes are also substracted from the maximum general fund budget in calculating state 
aid to local districts* Both of these taxes are effectively state taxes ^ since the rate at which 
property and intangibles are taxed is constant throughout the state. Since local collections 
of these two taxes does not affect available revenues among <iistrlcts, local districts serve 
merely as state tax collectors. 

The second revenue provision returns 10% of the state Income tax generated in each 
district to the schools* Since these income tax rebates are not a part of the equalization 
formula, they are added after state aid has been computed and, thus> amount to a state aid 
supplement. These additional funds cannot be used to Increase the maximum budget; rather 
they will W used prim'arlly to supplanMhe local property Jax. Note, therefore, that the 
district power equalizing formula Is statutorily defined in terms of the chosen budget per 
pupil rather than the local tax rate, since the tax rate would be affected differently from 
district to district by the amouit of revenue available under the state -required personal 
Income tax. 
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There la a Unal adjiidtmenfc to the amount of state aid. Each dJstrlct'fl federal impact 
aid (frequently referred to by its statutory citation of ''P. L. 874" aid) is subetracted from 
the locally-chosen budget per pupil In the determination of levels of state aid. The rationale 
appears to be the avoidance of a idnd of double-counting. Districts which receive P.L. 874 
aid are presumed to have relatively low property valuation per pupil because of the presence 
of tax-exempt federal property with large numbers of federal employees and their school- 
attending dependents. Low property valuation per pupil is considered in the equalization pro- 
vision of the state's formula. Thus, since P.L. 874 aid is intended to compensate for such 
lack of taxable valuation, it is included in local effort to avoid double reimbursement for the 
presence of tax-exempt federal property. The U.S. Office of Education has Indicated that the 
inchision of P.L. 874 aid would be considered illegal; however, Congress enacted special 
leglslaticm which permitted it to be included for the 1973-74 school year when the purpose of 
the state aid formula was to achieve equalization of resources. Currently there are steps 
being taken In Congress to permit this inclusion in future years as well. 

As in Florida, the shift to a more equalizing formula has been accompanied by Increased 
state appr<^riations: the present estimate for 1973-74 is $180.8 million in total state aid: 
$157.8 million in general aid, $11 million for the income tax rebate and $12 million in trans- 
portation aid. This amounts to an increase over 1972-73 levels of $78.3 million, of which 
$59.3 million goes to Increases in general aid, $11 million for the new income tax rebate 
and $6 million to increased transportation aid. It is estimated that the state will end up 
providing about 43% of total school general fund budgets (from general aid and the Income tax) 
as compared to approocimately 28% In 1972-73. 

Tlie previous program was basically a foundation program, with a wrinkle: local shares 
depended inversely on Income as well as property valuation. But it was not a power equalizing 
formula since all state aid was non-matching rather than the matching aid with variable 
matching rates, which characterize DPE programs. Without knowing mr.^ about the previous 
distribution of revenues, it is difficult to know what the magnitude of the changes caused by 
the new bill will be. However^ inferring from data on previous disparities (in Bendixsen (1)) 
^and from the structure of the new program, it appears that the stimulus of the Caldwell 
decision prompted a truly significant shift in the patterns of school financing in Kansas. 
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MAINE 



Maine's new state aid program allocates a rather high amount of non-matching aid per 
puplli and provides smaller amounts of matching aid imder a percentage equaliasing formula. 
Of all the percentage equalizing formulas descrlt)ed in this reporti Maine* s is the only one 
which provides for Kill recapture. However, there are other adjustments and save-harmless 
provisions which are likely at least in the short run — to render the recapture provisions 
ineffective. The intent of the new aid package is to increase the state's share of educational 
expenditures to 60 percent (from 35 percent in 1972-73) over a period of three years — liut 
with the caveat that the State Board of Education ''shall be conscious of the need for prudent 
restraint in educational financing. 

The basic allocation to each district amounts to $600 per elementary pupil and $915 per 
secondary pupil, plus the amounts spent for i^ecial education, vocational education, transpor- 
tation, capital outlay, and debt service the previous year. (The $600 and $915 figures are 
specified to apply to the 1974-75 school year only; in subsequent years these amounts will be 
set at the state average as determined by actual expendlttirea). 

The allocation for elementary and seccmdary pupils may be adjusted in various ways. The 
first of these adjustments is essentially a phase-in provision: if a district spent less than the 
state average the preceeding year, the allocation per pupil is Its previous year's expenditures 
plus 1/3 of the difference between this and the state average cost. If a district's expenditures 
per pupil was greater than the state average, its allocation will be the state average expenditure 
plus one-half of the difference between Its expenditure per pupil and the state average* This 
adjustment has the effect of retaining variations in expenditures which correlate with the pre- 
vious expenditure patterns among the districts. 

A second adjustment to the basic aid allocation may be made in the case of districts 
declared by the state board of education to be geographically Isolated. Finally, there Is a save* 
harmless provision which permits any districts to levy additional local taxes to maintain ex- 
penditures per pupil at its 1973-74 levels. Over ttme, the applicability of this exception should 
decrease as expenditure levels Increase. 

Each district Is required to levy a state- mandated tax rate, calculated as that rate which 
will raise 50 percent of total required state revenues for education. Since there is fUll recapture 
on this tax, it is in effect a state-wide property tax. For the 1974-75 school year (the first fult 
school year under the new plan) this rate has hem calculated to be 14 mills. 

There Is a save-harmless clause which applies to the tax requirements: Ho district will 
be required to increase its tax rate by more than 2 1/2 mills per year in order to meet the 14 
mill required rate; In such cases state funds will be provided as U the district were taxing at 
14 mlUs* This will apply largely to wealthy towns Whose present tax rates are substantially less 
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than H mills at 100 perceii equalised valuation. 

The portions of Maine^s ne%? system described thus far deal only with non-matching aid. 

Matching aid is also distributed to all districts according to a provision which allows each 

district to levy a local tax, in addition to those mentioned so far, of up to 2 1/2 millSi with a 

2 / 

guarantee per mill of $50 per pupll.-^ There Is full recapture under this provision; that is, 
all ctislricts with property valuations per pupil greater than $50,000 must remit revenue to the 
state if they choose to raise additional funds under this matching provision.^ 

Without knowing more about the current distribution ot property valuation and expenditures 
in the state, it is difficult to know what the real effect of the bill will be, e^clally in the first 
three *^hase-in" years. However, it is clear that the purpose of the bill Is to Increase the 
average level of state sii^i)ort from 35 percent to 60 percent. In addition, aside from the ad- 
justments in the form of savc-harmless clauses, which usu^uly work against equalizing tendencies 
uf state aid programs pernUsslble expenditure variations have been restricted to those 
relatively small amounts that will be disbursed under the bill's matching providons. 

Finally, a separate bill was passed designed to strengthen the administration of the property 
tax. This bill, which Is Important to the equity of a school finance program that relies so heavily 
on local property valuation, provides (or certification and Increased training of assessors, and 
strengthens the control of the state over the assessment process. 
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MICHIGAN 



The recent finance reforms In Michigan are of particular Interest because they were 
prompted In part by litigation* December 20, 1972 the Michigan Supreme Court ruled that 
the previous financing system was unconstitutional under selected provisions of the Michigan 
constitution*^'^ Extensive legislative activity ensued^ and, less than eight months after the 
Michigan Supreme Court's decision, the legislature enacted and the Governor signed a new 
school finance law which established a percentage equalizing system without negative matching 
rates. This new system guarantees a minimum yield per mill of tax. Howeyer, since It fails 
to establish a maximum yield per mill, it does not necessarily equalize the yield am<mg all . 
districts with similar tax efforts. 



The basic formula for the distribution of state general-purpose revenue under the new 

1/ 



3/ 

Michigan system guarantees each district a minimum yield per mill of $38 per pupil. — For 
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1973-74, the tax rate cannot exceed 22 mills, and for 1974-75, it must be less than 25 mills. 

Beginning with the 1975-76 school year, the equalized tax rate is unlimited. In addition, the 

guaranteed minimum yield of $38 rises to $39 in 1974-75 and $40 In 1975-76. However, as noted, 

the new formula lacks a recapture provision and therefore permits "wealthy" districts (i. e. , 

for 1973-74, those with property valuation per pupil above $38,000) to raise as much revenue 

with their own tax base as they desire. 

The new formula includes several significant save- harmless provisions as transitional 

measures. Districts levying less than 20 mills are credited with two-^Mrds of their deficiency 

under 20 mills in computing state aid in 1973-74, and with 1/3 of this deficiency in 1974-75. 

Conversely, districts levying more than 20 mills are guaranteed an amount equal to their 1973- 

74 aid per pupil minus the amount which 20 mills would raise if affiled to the increase in 

property valuation in 1973-74. Additionally, the state's largest district, Detroit, was 

authorized through separate legislation to levy a local income tax of up to 1 percent, which 

under the new state aid formula is to be contidered as the equivalent of a 6 1/2 mill contrikTution 

g / 

whenever the total local levy drops below 22 mills. Conceivably, future developments 
could dictate consideration of similar alternatives for other districts. 

One of the most interesting a^ects of the new blli is a provl^on which seeks to adjust 
the fiscal consequences of "municipal overburden" (1. e* ^ relatively higii cax rates for non- 
educational miinicipal services). This provision allocates additional state aid to those districts 
in which local tax rates for ncm- school purposes are substantially higher than the correq;>onding 
state average. Under this provision, a district's non-school tax rate Is computed as its total 

local taxes minus taxes levied for school operation purposes, divided by Us local property 
7 / 

valuation. If a district's non- school tax rate is greater than 125 percent of the state average 

8 / 

non- school rate, its local property valuation used in calculating state aid is reduced accordingly, ^ 
32 



80 that It ivlU receive relsjti?ely more state fdd. While such a formula is 
capable o! directing revenues to thofle districts wMch are characterized by municipal oyer* 
burden, 125 percent le actually a fairly high threshold figure. That is, Detroit is at present 
the primary beneficiaryi—'' 

Ancther unique* feature of the laew WU le the way it seeks to equaUte local revenues 
levied for capital outlay and debt retirement. This novel use of district power equallasing worics 
in the following way.^A district's prior year tax rates /or capital outlay and debt service will be 
guaranteed a $37 miU yle!3f, but with a 22-mill limitation applying to combined operating and 
bonding mlllage.^^ Each district receiving state aid under IMs provision will be required to 
apply these funds ^cifically to accelerate its debt retirement and to lower its bonding mlUage 
to the fullest extent such a(^llcatlon permits. In 1975«76* bonding millage will be reimbursed on 
a prior year basis with a $39 per piq?il per milt guarantee and a 25 mill limitation applying to 
combined operating and bonding millage. As in the case of general purpose aid, excess funds 
generated by Wealthy districts aK>areotly need not be remitted to the state. 

The Michigan legislature also enacted^"^ two bilis designed both to change the structure of 

state and local taxes In Michigan and to reduce certain tax rates. The change most relevant to 

school finance is the circuit breaker appended to the state income tax, designed to reduce the 

regresslvlty of the property tax* In the basic schedule availaWe to all residents, both homeowners 

and renters, the state refunds €0 percent of property taxes which exceed 3. 5 percent of total 

income. Other schedules, with higher levels of relief, are available U>t those over 85, and to 

disabled veterans and the blind who are homeowners. This measure is, of course, directed 

13/ 

towards reducing certain inequities in the property tax which affect individuals. While It was 
r*ol designed as a massive replacement of local reliance on the property tax with state taxei% 
it does have the practical effect of relieving unusual local tax burdens for both school ano non- 
school purposes. 
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MONTANA 



The enactment of Montana*8 new school finance system presents an interesting example 
of how court pressure may Influence legislation. When the Montana Constitutional Convention 
met in 1972, the general consensus was that the Supreme Court would uphold the Rodriguez 
decision. Under the assumption that Montana* s system foundation program could not withstand 
Rodriguez-type challenge, the Cbnvention authorized the legislature to revamp the state's 
school finance system. 

The new Montana program provides large amounts of non- matching aid per pupil, 
institutes a statewide property tax, and allows for a small additional amount of revenue under 
a percentage equalizing provision. It is therefore similar to the reforms enacted in Florida 
and Maine. 

Under the non*matching portion of the state program, each district receives 80 percent 
of the ^'maximum general fund budget. " A 40 mill property tax is required, with any excess 
over the district's allocation going to the state. Thus, though administered and collected at 
the county level, It amounts to a statewide property tax. In addltionj 25 percent of the state 
personal and corporation income taxes are earmarked for aid under this section, and addi- 
tional statewide property taxes may be levied in the event that the state has inadequate revenue 
resources to cover necessary distributions. 

f^or matching aid, up to 20 percent of the maximum gt^neral fund budget can be allocated 

to districts if they levy up to a certain minimum depending upon the type of district up to 6 

mills for secondary districts or up to 9 mills for elementary districts. Thus, the state 

guarantees each sec(»idary district 3-1/3 percent of the maximum general fund budget per mill 

of tax, and each elementary district 2-2/9 percent of the applicable general fund budget per 
3 / 

mill of tax. 

Although there is no recapture provision under this permissive levy, the maximum general 

fund budget does limit the total resources available to even the wealthiest districts. Moreover, 

4/ 

there is a limitation on the increase in total expenditures of 7 percent per year, — with ex- 
ceptions for new programs, extraordinary increases In enrollmentj and cut- tracks in federal 
revenue. As in most other states^ districts may Increase total revenues (in this case up to 7 
percent) with the approval of the voters. Since ali additional revenues under voter overrides 
must come from local resources and no equalization funds are provided by the state, this provides 
a disequatizing mechanism whereby wealthy districts can Increase their total per pupil expen- 
ditures over poorer districts. 

6 / 

The Montana legislature also passed three bills relating the property tax — which are 
instrumental in creating more equitable administration of the new school finance program. 
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Previously, Montana did not provide for state equalization of local assessment ratios; 
hence, districts with low assessment/sales ratios appeared relatively poorer, and received 
relatively more state aid where the matching rate depended on local property valuation. The 
three newly enacted bills essentially transferred the (unctions of previous Board of 
Equalization to the staters Department of Revenue and make all county assessors agents of 
the staters Department of Revenue. Hence, assessment is centralizedi and equalization for 
purposes of the state aid program can be more readily carried out. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 



Korth Dakota's new school finance legislation increases the level of foundation 
support available. The state now guarantees a $540 foundation level with a mandated 20 
mill local levy and 21 mill county participation rate. This represents a rather dramatic 
Increase from the previous program, which guaranteed a foundation level of $260 and 

a/ 

l^uired a 21 mill county levy."" There is no recapture of excess funds under the new 
fouTKiation formula. Although the new law establishes a tax rate limitation of 24 mills 

on local levies (except for Fargcr ), it does permit districts with population greater than 

, 

4,000 to increase their tax rate above the limit by local vote. Flnallyj the new law 
changes the pupil weights slightly, with different weights for high schools and with weights 
varying according to district enrollment. 
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UTAH 



The Utah legislature passed three bltls in 1973 revising the State*s school finance system* 
WMle the dl8trit)ullon of basic school aid was changed in Senate Bill No. 72, the mechanisms 
for distributing construction aid were revised In House Bills No* 105 and 106. 

To appreciate the new Utah refbrms, one must be familiar with the State's old school 
finance program. In the past, Utah had a three tier local contribution. 

First, there was a mandatory 16 mill levy in each district required for the basic program. 
Districts who taxed at this rate and raised less than the basic state guarantee were provided the 
difference. Districts raising more than the guarantee with their 16 mill levy were required to 
contribute the excess to the State fund. Since a district's taxable wealth did not affect the amount 
of revenue available to local districts under this first tier, it anx)unted to a state property tax* 

Second, in addition to the 16 mill Levy, districts were authorized to levy 12 more mills at (he 
discretion of the local board. Under this second tier, a specified revenue per distribution unit 
was guaranteed by the State. However, unliXe the first tier, there was no recaj^re under this 
provision, thusj districts retained any excess over the guaranteed amount. 

The third tier under the old system permitted a district to levy 10 more mills with the 
approval of the local electorate. This third levy^ like the second, qualified for a guarantee 
per distribution unit; however, the amount of the guarantee was so low that there were virtually 
no state disbursements under this provision. 



The new legislation relsdns^ in essence, the first two tiers of the old formula* Every 

2/ 

district must now levy 28 mills and is guaranteed $508 per weighted p\^ll.^ Slgnificantlyj the 

recapture clause has been extended to the full 28 mills, so that districts raising more than $508 

with a ^ milHevy must return the excess to the state. Equally significant is the fact that the 

3/ 

$508 guarantee is so high that no dr^^trict currently has to pay money t)ack to the state. 



4/ 

The voter leeway provision has also l>een retained with a guarantee of $4 per mlll.-^ 
Uoweverj the fact that nearly all districts will raise over $4 per mill plus the fact that there is 
no recapture under the voter override provision results in a potential for dleq[>arltie8. But, 
since this additional levy up to 10 mills accounts for less than 2 percent of the state and local 
funds estimated for fiscal 1974, it appears that few districts have taken advantage of the local 
leeway. 

tn addition to changing the allocation formula, the new irtah le^ station distrltxites state 

5 / 

aid on the basis of weighted pupils Instead of classroom units as it did In the past.*^ The number 
of weighted pi5>ils is derived hy averaging ADA and ADM, adjusting for the number of kindergarten 
children, for necessary small schools, for ten categories of handicapped children, for five 
categories of vocational education, and for the experience and degrees of professional staff. 
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The Utah reform oontlnues to provide categorical aid tor Instnictional media centers, 

extended year or day programs, comtminlty school programs, ''dlstijiguiahed quality teaching 

and teacher leaderahlp" salaries, q>ecial career development program, experimental programs, 

a new program for elementary school guidance, and a a«w program of compensatory education, 

with ftmds distributed on the t^asls of low^lncome families, Spanish- American and Native American 

children with bilingual characteristics, foster children, neglected and delinquent children, and 

children from homes receiving AFDC. The Utah hill lUuttrates a method different from that 

used In Florida for providing funds for compensatory education: while the amount of compensatory 

aid in Utah is distributed as categorical aid, in Florida the form which aid for compensatory 

education takes different weights in calculating the number of weighted pupils In each district — 

means that the amount of aid is a function of local expenditures per weighted p^xpih 

Cue of the two measures dealing with construction aid amends the continuing construction 
7 / 

aid formula. — FTor each school building parUctp^lon unit, a district is now guaranteed $126. 50 
per mill of tax, with a minimum of 8 ml Jjs and a maximum of 13. 5. However, since there is no 
requirement for wealthy districts to return tmds in excess of $126. 50 per mill to the state, wealth- 
based disparities In available revenues for construction may still exist, though they will pre- 
sumabiy be less than before. Each district has one school building unit per Z6 weighted pupils, 
plus one unit for each $5, 600 in outstanding bonds as of July 1 (except that bonds in excess of 1. 3 

percent of property valuation cannot be counted)* 

8 / 

The second construction aid revision— provides a cnc^tlme disbursement of $5. 5 million 
to be distriUtted to districts deemed to have critical bulMlng needs which cannot be met from any 
of the following resources: existing bonding authority, continuing construction aid, or a tax levy 
of 18 mills for a period of five years. TMs supplementary aid was intended to pernUt districts 
with dilapidated and Inadequate facilities to catch up to other districts, under the assumption that 
the construction aid program of H. B. No. 106 would provide for future capital needs on an 
equitable basis. 

nnally, there is a ceiling in the maintenance and operations expenditures that will be pro* 
vided by the state. The purpose of this was to combat the necessity, which existed in previous 
years, to appropriate supplementary funds because of underestimates of the numbers of pupils 
and various costs borne by the state. Any reduction of the guarantee per pupil will affect 
all districts equally. 
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1 / 

WISCONSIN^ 



Wisconsin previously employed a district power equalizing formula to distribute about 
46.6 percent of totaLstate ald« Of the remaining aid under the old program 21 3 percent was 
distributed through a flat grant program to districts too wealthy or ending too much to 
receive aid under the PPE provision and the remaining 31. 9 percent was divided an:v)ng 
teacher pension plans and various categorical programs. The new school finance legislation 
in Wisconsin retains the categorical and teachers* pension programsj but replaces the flat 
grant program with a non^llnear district power equalizing formula, which provides lower 
guaranteed yields per miU as local tax rates increase. Although save-harmless clauses 
guarantee that most districts, Irrespective of wealth, will receive some state aid in the 
next few years, the new plan provides that, under the DPE formula, extremely wealthy dis- 
tricts may in the future have to remit excess revenues to the state. 

The new equalization portion of the state's program is designed to reimtnirse districts 

for a percentage of *'shared costs/' which include normal operating expenditures, annual 

capital outlays, and payments of principal and interest oa long-term debft. For a shared cost 

up to HO percent of the previous year's state average for districts of similar organizationi 

each district is guaranteed a yield per mill of tax corresponding to the yield which would be 

generated by a property valuation per pupil of $71, 200 ( for districts operating grades K-12), 

2 / 

$68, 200 (K-8), and $170, 500 (^-12)."^ These guarantees are for 1873-74. - Each year there- 
after i they are to be increased by 5 percent. If the shared costs chosen is above the HO 
percent limit, the guaranteed yield will be lower* Thus, for districts operating all grades, 
it corresponds to the previous year's state average property valuation per pajJll; for elementary 
districts, it corresponds to the previous yearns average x (68, 200/71, 200), and for high school 
districts to the previous year's average x (170,500/71, 200). The fall in the yield per mill of 

tax rate as expenditures Increase creates less of an Incentive (for both wealthy and poor 

3/ 

districts) to ^end above the 110 percent level than would otherwise be the case.*- 

There are two save-harmless clauses which a^Jly to Wisconsin's state aid as calculated 
l>y this new formula. Hrst, a district is guaranteed an amount of state aid equal to the 
normal amount calculated under the new law plus 90 percent of the difference between this amount 
and its 1972-73 allotment. The percentage guarantee falls by 10 percent for each of the next 
eight years, so that this exception is in euect until 1981-82, The second save-harmless pro« 
vision guarantees that all districts will receive some state aid for the first three years, until 

1975- 78, However, the provision which establishes this restrictlon'^^does affirm that the 

amount of aid calculated according to the DPE formula may be negative, and that, beginning in 

5 / 

1976- 77, districts with negative aid will have to remit the negative amounts to the state. 
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In addition to the non-linear DPE schedule^ which Is Intended to limit school spending, 

the new program restricts Increases in operating expenses to no more than $55 per pupil 
6 / 

per year. The only exceptions allowed are those apprbved by the state superintendent i 
in the event that the limitation would force a district to provide programs below state standards^ 
or to discontinue programs formerly funded by federal revenues. The bill does not permit 
voter overrides. However, the statutory language is so vague that it may not preclude them. 

Finally, the bill provides categorical programs for the compensatory education of 
* 'pupil 8 who have or are likely to have low levels of academic achievement, e^cialLy in relation 
to social and economic factors. " The criteria for educational need and the guidelines f6r 
approving local programs are to be established by the state superintendent. The bill does re- 
quire that aid for compensatory education not supplant other funds spent on targeted pupils, that 
priority be given to preschool and elementary pupils, and that local advisory councils including 
parents and community representatives be estaUished to ''advise on the development of appli- 
cations and the implementation of approved programs/' 

As with the other legislation described in this report, the new Wisconsin bill provides for 
more state revenue than has been distributed in the past. Appropriations for 1973-74 for general 

purpose aid are $425 milUoni and $457 million for 1974-75, compared to $223 million In 1971- 

7 / 
72,~ 
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FOOTNOTES 



SUMMARY 



1. ^le the Serrano case In California hzs attracted the most national attention, it bad 
not been formally decided at the time of passage of the new bill, S.B. 90. This 
bill has been interpreted as an attempt to forestall the finding of unconstitutionality. 
In particular I the defendants in the Serrano trial have argued that the passage of S.B« 
90 has mooted the plaintiffs* claims. 

2. For a description of some of the political forces in post - Serrano legislative battles, 
see Berke (6), BibUography. 

3. In addition to the states analyzed in this paper, special reports on school finance have 
appeared in the following states: Connecticut, Indiana^ Iowa, Massachusetts, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Pennsyivanla, Rhode toland. South CaroUna, Texas, 
Vermont and Virginia, see Stauffer (IS) BibUography. 

4. For a brief review of the nature of DPE formulas, see Appendix A. These nine revised 
plans differ greatly in the degree to which they rely on DPK provisions. See state 
descriptions. 

5. As of 1911-72, twelve states distributed revenue through some form (usually highly 
modified) of district power equalizing: Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Utah. 
Maine, Kansas, Oklahoma and Utah distributed relatively small amourts of revenue 
through such formulas. See Johns (16) Bibllog. for descriptions of state programs as 
of lfi71-72. 

6. See Grubb and Michelaon (13) Bibllog. , Ch. 4, or Grubb (12) BibUog, 

7. I am referring primarily to Callahan, Wilken and SiUerman (7) Bibllog. , and to the 
line of criticism which Stophan Michelson and I countered In (14) Bibllog. 

8. For a general review of circuit breakers and relevant legislation, S^e A.C.I.R. (1) - ^ 
BibUog. , Ch. V. 

0. See Benson (4) BibUog. and Grubb and Michelson (14) BIbUog. 

10. For a description of one of the clearest examples of such munlpulatlon, the case of 
Massachusetts, see Danlere (8) BibUog. 



CALIFORNIA 



L Source: Senate Bill 90; Assembly Bill 1267; See Appendix C. 

2. The new formula for elementary districts is S - 765 - (2. 23 x P) Instead of 
S ^ 391 - (1.00 X P) where 

S = state share 

P - District assessed valuation per pupil 
765 = new guarantee amount 

2.23 = new participation rate 
391 = old guarantee 

1.00 = old participation rate 
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y While this miflii»ui» graitf rechices the equalizing potential 0/ state aid, changii^ it 
would be politlcaUy d&iflcult aince $120 of the minimum is mandated by the state 
constitution. 

4. This is true after an initial phase -In periods 

5. Th« permitted increase is given by the formula (F -i/RL -i) x F-* x IP* Where 
F«i is the previous year's foundation level, RL •! Is the previous year's revenue 
limit, and IF Is an inflation factor constralx^ to be between 5% and 6%. The per- 
mitted increase is limited to a fraction (F-j/ttL -j)^ (which will be less than one 
for those districts with relatively high revenues per pupil) times the inflation factor 
of 5% - 6%. For more information, see California Senate Bill 90, Appendix. 



COLORAIX) 



1. Source: House Bill No. 1562; See ^^ndix; see also Steinbrecher (20) Bibllog. 

2. The formula is therefore: (S 4 L) = $25 x T. Where 

S = state aid 
L ^ local share 
T = tax rate in mills 
$25 - guaranteed yield In dollars. 
For a review of various DPE formulas, see Appendix A. 

3« The $17,000 per pupil assessed valuation was calculated in the following way. By 
definition a district raises as many dollars per mill as it has thousands of dollars 
of assessed valuation. For example, a district with an assessed valuation of 
$20,000 per pupil raises $20 per pupil for each mlll of tax. Colorado districts ai^e 
guaranteed a minimum grant of $8 per mill, and the cut-off point for benefittli^ 
from this minimum is therefore equal to the maximum grant ($25) minus the minimum 
grant ($6) or $17 per mill. Thus, only districts with assessed valuation in excess 
of $17,0()0 per pupil will benefit from the minimum grant. Significantly, the state 
average assessed valuation In 1973 was approximately $12,000 per pupil. 

4. Poor districts are defined as those where the couiity per capita Income In 1972 was 
less than $1,200, and where school revenues from local property taxes and state 
equalization funds were less than $750 per pupil. 

5. Except that districts which raised less than $670 are permitted to increase revenues 
to $750. 

6. The local vote provision becomes effective for the 1975 budget year. 



FLORIDA 



1. Source: House Bill 734: See Appendix, see also Florida Department of Education, 
Regular Legislative ReportTTO^ June 7, T5T3. 
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since no district currently raises more than $570 per pupil at the minimum tax rate, 
the question of recapture Is moot. However, should a district eventually raise more 
than the basic cost with the 7 mill tax, the present wording of the law would seem to 
aJlow such a district to r^tsdn the excess. ThuSi technlcallyi there is no recapture 
in the new Florida law. 

The Florida formula for 1973-74 Is therefore: S + L » 579 + 40.63 x (T - 7). 
Where 

S » state aid 
L a local share 
T a lax rate (mills) 
$579 ^ basic student cost 
$40.53 s aid per mill under the equalization provisionj 7% of basic student cost. 
7 =• the 7 mill statewide tax. 

Note that pupil weights are not utilized in the equalization provision. The $40.53 
per mill is provided on the basis of unweighted full-time equivalent pupils. 

The^vslrious weights are described further in the Florida Legislation (see Appendix). 

These weights were derived, using Bureau of l>abor statistics methods, by a special 
survey. See generally j Invprovtng Education in Florida (10), Appendix B, Ch. V. 

See Grubb (11) BibUog., Ch. 4, or Grubb and Michelson (13) Bibllog., Ch. 7. 

See, Callahan^ Wilken and Sillerman (7) Blbllog. , who concentrate on the plight of 
clHes^ The only Judgment they recommend which the Florida bill does not Incorporate 
is one for municipal overburden. 

While the provisions of the Florida bill are vaguely worded, they refer to the 
methodology for determining construction needs and locally available resources, backed 
tij) by a tehsus of lall school facilities, described in Improving Education in Florida (10) 
Bibliog. , Appendix B, Section m. 

It is interesting to note that even though the minimum tax rate for 1973-74 is less 
than 7 milts the equalization portion of the law applies only to the 7th through 10th 
milts. Thus, in 1973-74 there is a gap of 1.6 mills between 5.4 axid 7 mills which 
is not equalized by the state. This was the result of a drafting error which has 
been corrected for fiscal 1975. The minimum tax rate for the 1974-75 school year 
will be raised to a full 7 mills. 

School finance issues surrounding Florida^s previous system were aired in Hargrave 
V. Kirk, 313 F. Supp. 944 (N.D. Fla. 1970), vacated 401 U.S. 476 (1971), which 
dealt with Florida's restriction on local property tax levies, not with the distribution 
of school resources in general. 

Inter -district Inequalities have in fact been smaller in Florida than in moet states; for 
a summary of comparative data from 1940 to 1970, see, Bendixsen (2) Bibliog. , Table 
IA« Data on inter -district disparities by state IndlcaFes that Southern states, with 
county districts, generally have less Inequality; similarly, a regression on 1960 Inter- 
dlstrlct disparities Indicates that inequality is less in states with relatively fewer 
districts. See. Grubb and Michelson (13) Bibliog. , Ch. 4; this data is also pubUshed 
in Grubb {l^TBlbUog. 

See generally , Harris (15) Bibliog* 



ILUMOIS 



1. Source: House Bill 1484; see Appendix. 

2. For districts with less than 100 wei^ted ADA pupils, a 9 mill tax rate Is required. 

3. The nunois foundation formula is then: S » [520 • (8.4 x P)] x 1.25, Where 

S a state aid per weighted ADA pupil (weight is 
«45 add-on (or Title I pupils) 
$520 a the foundation amount 
8. 4 « required tax rate 

P 3 district assessed valuation 
1. 25 per cent add«on to district foundation aid. 

4. Illinois^ optional equalization formula — as applied to a unified district^ for example 
- is: S = (42,000 - P) x T. Where 

S ^ state aid per Title I weighted ADA pupil 
(see footnote 5) 
$42,000 » guaranteed valuation per pupil 
P a district assessed valuation 
T ^ operating tax rate. 

5. This weighting varies from 0 to .75 depending on the percent of Title I ellglbles. 



KANSAS 



1. Source: substitute for Senate Bill 92, see. Appendix. 

2. Caldwell v. Kansas, No. 50616 (District a. , Kan. , August 30, 1972). 

3. These levels are set according to average expenditure levels of various size districts. 
There appears to have been no demonstration that these differences were due to 
diseconomies associated with small size, rather than local preferences, quality differ- 
ences, or other uncontrolled factors. 

4. The formula for intermediate districts is: $936 - .23111 x (enrollment - 400). 
The norm budget figures are subject to annual revision. 

5. Equally Important to t/^ voter override are the provisions for appeal by districts to 
a board of supervisions empowered to adjust maximum budget ilgures. In 1973 
there was only one election held for the purpose of increasing the maximum budgets, 
while there were numerous appeals to the Inidget review board. 



MAINE 



1. Source: Chapter 510 of Title 20 of the Revised Statutes; see Appendix. 

2. The formula is: S + L = 50 x (T - Tr). Where 



S ^ state aid 
L s local share 

T 3 tax rate, not to exceed 2 1/2 ioiUs over Tr 
Tr - required statewide tax rate 
$50 3 guarai^eed amount per pupil. 
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MICHIOAN 



1. Sourcet Senate Bill No« 110; see Appendix. 

2. Milliken v. Green, 203 N.W.2d 457 (1972). However, on rehearing the court reversed 
its previous position (slip opinion, Dec. 7, 1973), \rA this ocurred after S.B. 110 
passed. 

3. The formula is: S =c (38,000 - P) x T« Where 

• S s.sts^te aid 

P » district assessed valuation per pupil 

T * tax rate 

38,000 - guaranteed valuation per pupil« 

4. This rate is a maximum for state equalization, not a limit on actual tax rates. 
Districts are free to tax at more than 22 mills; however, the state T?ill not equalize 
revenues raised by mlllages In excess of 22 mills in 1973-74. 

5. Two additional save-harmless claupes, designed to prevent any district from having 
to reduce expenditures and to reward high effort dlstrictsj were passed by the legis- 
lature, but the Governor vetoed them with a request that they be rewritten In a 
special fall session. A revision is now pending In the state senate. 

8. The technical language of the legislation permitted income taxes in a few other 
districts lying wholly within municipalities where local Incotr^e taxes are already 
levied, but other conditions make It highly Improbable that any will be enacted. 

7. The tax rate so calculated Includes taxes levied for school construction and debt 
service, and so Is not strictly a non-school tax rate. 

8. If the non-school tax rate la denoted by t, with a state average of t^^, then the 
property vahiation which enters the formula in footnote 3 above is reduced by tji8/1.25 
X Tns the effective formula becomes: 

S = (38 - P(l - tns/1.25 x T^a) tg = (38 - P) x tg + ts_) ^ ^ns. 

1.Z5 Ths 

Where Lns revenue for non-school purposes. Hence the formula provides 

for a matching rate of ta/ 1.25 x Ins applied to Lns* 

9. The power of such a formula comes from the fact that non-school tax rates aro 
strongly related to those characteristics we associate with municipal overburden; 
Grubb and Mfchelson ((13) or (14) Blbllog.) found the ratio of non-school tax rate 

to total tax rate to be a function of population, population density, population growth, 
and the preponderance of AFDC families. A simulation of a district power equal- 
izing formula Incorporating this variable as a correction for overburden Indicated that 
more revenue would in fact be distributed to cities and to districts where children 
of poor families live. 

10. It may be worth noting that, as an academic matter, the municipal overburden pro- 
vision may create some potentially undesirable disincentives. For example, it may 
prove advantageous for certain districts to shift some school services from the 
school to the non-school sector depending on their school to non-school tax rate 
ratio. Conceivably, districts could be partially reimbursed by switching such things 
as art, dancing and swimming classes or other educationally related services from 
the school budget to another local agency budget. This was certainly not the Intent 
of the Michigan legislature. 

For additional comments on potentially undesirable incentives created utider various 
percentage equalizing plans, see, Benson (4) Blbllog. and Grubb and Michelson (14) 
BibUog. 
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In addition, fUK)ili6r mill of locfU tax la equallMd U there are payments due the 
state for loans under section 16 of the state constitution* Important note: this 
DTOYlslon lS| in eff^cti a special provision for poor districts with low tax rates 

bel09r 22 mills for operate expenses). Any district which taxes at 22 
mills or more (or operating expenses cannot benefit from this provision. How* 
ever) any district whose operating mlllage Is less than 22 mills can have the 
difference between 22 mills and their tax rate equalized for capital outlay and 
debt service. 

!>ubUc Acts 19 and 20 of 1973. 

The other measures of the tax relief program are an Increase In the personal 
exemption In the state Income tax from $1^200 to $1,500, a business inventory 
tax credit, and reduction In taxes paid under the state Intangibles tax. 



MONTANA 



1. Source; House BUI 428; see Appendix. 

2. Written communication, Mr. Carrol Blend, Office of Montana State SuperMendent 
<d Education. 

3. This can be formulated as: S + L 2. 22 x T. Where 

S = state aid 
h - local share 
T » tax rate 
2. 22 ^ yield guararleed to elementary districts. 

4. Note this applies to total expenditures, not to expenditures per pupil. 

5. ^ H.B. 15, 16 ajrvl 17. 

6. Stauffer (19) Bibllog., p. 36. 



WORTH DAKOTA 



1. Source: Senate BlU 2026; see Appendix. . 

2. The new formula Is therefore: S = 540 - (20 x P). Where 

S ^ state share 

P ^ district assessed valuation per pupil 
$540 ~ guaranteed amount 
20 = mandated tax rate In mlUs. 

3. There Is also a provision for Fargo and certain districts with ^Smllmlted levies'* In 
1972 to reduce their tax rates by 15 m^Us. Without knowing what districts are 
affected, It is Impossible to Indicate either Its Intent or Its possible effect. 



12. 
13. 
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UTAH 



1. Senate BUI No. 72; House Bill No. lOS; and House Bill No. 106. See Appendix. 

2. This new program will not Increase the number of mills levied except in one or 
two districts. Any district required to raise its levy by 10 naiUs or more above 
its fiscal 1973 levy (under the old program) may phase in the Increase at 1/3 
per year over three years. The basic formula for the new program is: 

S =« (50a X WU) - 28 X p. Where 

S a state aid 

P - assessed valuation 
WPU = weighted pupil units 

28 = re<iulred mill levy 
$508 - basic guaranteed amount. 

3. This, however, is subject to change due to fluctuating property values resulting from 
oil discoveries and other developments 

4. The formula for the voter leeway portion of the Utah basic school Hnance system Is: 
S + L » 4 (T . 28). Where 

S = state aid 
L « local share 
T = total tax rate 

4 s guarantee per mill over 28 milts 
28 - the required levy. 

5. Under the old formula classroom units were defined as ADA with special allowances 
for small schools, handicapped programs, vocaiiona) education^ summer programs 
and admiJdstratlon. 

6. The last adjustment in the pupil weighting formula (I.e. , experience and degrees 
of professional staff) is intended to compensate districts for presumed cost differ- 
entials. While this adjustment does prevent large staff turnover because of 
insufficient funds, it also has the effect ol perpetuating present disparities in 
teacher experience and training. 

7. H.B No. 106. 

8. H.B. No. 105. 



WISCONSIN 



1. Source: 1973 Assembly BlU 300, Sections 34, 57, 437-464, 550, 550b, 550b, and 
5S0m; see . Appendix. 

2. The basic formula is Identical in form to that of Michigan: S = (71, 200 P) x T. 
Where 

S a state aid 

P - district assessed valuation per pupil 
T =: tax rale 

71,200 ~ guaranteed valuation per pupil for K-12 districts. 

3. This decrease creates a non-linear formula In that the parameter K from equation 
(3) of the appendix Is not constant as T increases, but decreases. That Is, the 
fiunction f in equation (2) is non-linear. For more detail, see the proposal for a 
non^linear DPE formula for California, in Benson, et al (Sr^ibliog. 
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4. Source: Section 456 of A.B. 300; gee Appendix. 

5. However, it ai^ars likely that the first saveoharzxiless provision will prevent 
negative amounts of state aid for a few additional years. In 1976-77, the save- 
harmless provision will guarantee to each district a minimum of the 1076-77 
formula allotment plus sU tenths of the difference between this allotment and 
the 1972-73 grant. Hence, the state share Is negative only when the 1976*77 
formula allotment is less than - ,6 x the 1972-73 grant. This will be a fairly 
large negative number, and it therefore appears likely that no districts will 
have to remit excess funds to the state until this first save-harmless clause 
has almost expired. 

6. This limitation actually iq;^lies to changes in shared costs minus, expenditures 
for transportation! capital outlays, interest and principal payments on longer 
term debts, and a portion of teiiCiici' retirement and social security payments; 
this figure is slightly different from operating expenses. 

7. 1971-72 ngure from Johns (16) Bibliog. , p. 366. 
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APPENDIX A 
DR^FRICT POWER EQUALIZmO FORMULAS 



District power equalising formulae tend to be more complex than iboee of the foundation 
programa and flat grants wlilch have dominated state aid In the pafit. In particular, DPE 
formulas can take several different forms.- It may therefore be helpful to review these various 
forms, both to clarify what is being discussed and to serve as a reference for the formulas 
described in the text. 

First of alli the state aid described below is largely noa*categorical aid, not restricted 
for any particular purpose. Most of the new bills have also chained programs of categorical 
aid — for construction, transportation, school lunches, etc. but, except for construction aid, 
these so^ces of state revenue are less Important both quantitatively and in terms of exlstl!^ 
resource disparities. Referring only to non-categorical aid> the most important distinction Is 
that between matching aid, which depends on the level of local revenue raised, and non^matching 
aid. State aid can be described by the expression 

(1) S « m . L + A 

where m is the matching rate applied to local revenue, m . L is matching aid, and A Is non- 
matching aid. S and L represent state and local revenue per pupil. 

In the most general form of district power equalizing, total expenditures or revenues 
are assumed to be a, function of the local tax rate T^^ only: 

(2) S + L - f(T) 
Or, assuming f to be a linear function, 

{3) S + L - k , T 

where k is constant across all districts. In this form, district power equalizli^ appears to 
grant each district the same effective property valuation value per pupil, since the total 
revenue is the same as that raised by a district with property value per pupil of k. Equiv- 
alenlly, substractlng L from both sides of equation (3) and substltutlt^ in L « T . P, where 
P is district property valuation per pupil, one gets 

(4) S = (k - P) . T 

This form makes It clear that state aid makes up the difference (or takes away the difference) 
t)etween what the local tax rate would raise with actual local property valuation P and what 
would be raised with valuation per pupil of k. EquivalentZy, substituting T ^ h/P into equation 
(4), one gets 
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a 



(5) S - (k/P . 1) . L 

rrotn which the miaehlDg rate is evldeitfly (k/P « 1), which is negative If P Is greater than k. 
Flnallyi multiplying equation (5) through 1^ PAi adding 8 to bckh sidea, and rearranging terms 
ylekl0 

(6) a « (I - P/k) • (S + L) 

which 18 recogni£able aa the usual percentage ^ualldng formula. This la often expressed with 
» P/c, where P Is state average property valuation per pupil: V 

(7) S - (1 - c . P/P) {8 + L). 

In the equivalent forms given in equations (3), (4), (5), (6) and (7) the expression for 
state aid can be negative for districts with high property valuation. This Implies that wealthy 
districts must remit revenues to the state, instead of receiving state aid a' process usually 
termed recapture. The case where state aid is ccmstralned to be non-negative has sometimes 
been considered a separate formula. V However, in such a case, where relatively wealthy 
districts are allowed to keep all the revenue generated by their property base, the DPE condi- 
tlon of equation (2) is not satisfied: total revenue is a function of the tax rate only for those 
districts with property valuaticm per pupil less than k, and for wealthier districts, total 
revenue depends on property valuation* This restriction aj^lles to all of the programs 
described, except those of Maine and Wisconsin, 
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FOOTNOTfeS 



1. The tax rate will be measured In mlUs, and property valuation will therefore 
1)0 measured tn thousands of dollars. 

2. See Grubb (11), Qrubb and Micheison or Feldstein (9) on this poir.t< 

3. Note that percentage equalizing (equation (6)) and district power equalizing (equation 
(3)) are mathematically Identical. But these formulations ignore federal revenue, 
and for good reason. If the left side of equation (3) is replaced with S ^ L + F, 
where F Id federal revenue per pupil, the resulting formula is 

(1) S « (k/P - 1) . L - F 

which means that state aid is reduced by the anaount of federal aid. If S f L on 
the right side of eqxiation (6) is replaced by S L ^ F, then state aid is 

(2) S = (k/P - 1) , L + (k/P - I) , F 

indicating that the state xsatcbea federal aid at the same rate which it matches local 
revenue. In describing the new state formulas, cases where federal revenues are 
included in this manner will be noted. 

4* Such a formula has been labeled a "resource equalizer" In Benson (2). 
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APPENDIX B 



PRELIMINARY 
STATISTICS 
ON 

The Urban impact 
OF 

Changes in State Aid/pupil^ Local Revenues/Pupil 
and Local School Property Taxes 
1972-73 to 1973-74 
IN 

Selected States 
Which enacted major school finance reforms in 1973 



Febiruary 15, 1974 
Prepared by: 



Robert 0. Bothwell and Jack Costello 
National Urban Lawyers 
Coalition Committee 
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CAtlFORKIA 





State Ald/puplli^ 




72-73 


73-74* 




to9 Angeles 


9 * V ? 


$227 


+2 2^ 


Long Beach 


IDC 
A c 9 


1 2^ 




Cornpton 








San olego 


1 fin 


£ «4 




San Franoisco 


X « 3 






Oakland 


151 


154 


4 2% 


San Jose 


186 


220 


+ 18^ 


Fresno 


279 


437 


+57X 




247 


364 


+4796 


State 


222 


304 


437^ 



Loca 1 Re ve nues /pup 1 X 



72-73 73-74 
UNAVAILABLE 



Increase 



Local School 
property Tax Rates 
72-73 73>74 Change 

UNAVAILABLE 



Basic ald» Equalization aid and Supplementary Support per ADA. Excludes categorical 
aid« 

* Estimated 

Data Sources t Computer run **School District impact of SB90 and AB1267 - Jan. 24, 1974" 

for Assembly Education Committee, interpretation provided by Paul Holmest 
staff of Assembly Education Convnittee. 



Wealth Comparisons 
CALIFORNIA 



(1) (2) 
Equalized Assessed Ratio 
Valuatlon/Pupn 1/ City to 
1973-74 State 



(3) 
Per Capita 
Income 2/ 
1969-7? 



(4) 
Ratio 
City to 
State 



(5) 
Combined 
Wealth 
Factor 3/ 



Los Angeles 


i IS. 950 


1.09 


$ 3951 


.95 


1 .02 


Long Beach 


21,519. 


1 .46 


3960 


.95 


1.21 


Compton 


6,219 


.42 


2259 


.54 


.48 


San Diego 


16,473 


1.12 


3517 


.84 


.96 


San Francisco 


35>984 


2.45 


4232 


1.01 


1 .73 


Oakl and 


19,461 


1.32 


3616 


.87 


1.10 


San Jose 


16|359 


1.11 


3394 


.81 


.96 


Fresno 


10,377 


.71 


2856 


.68 


.70 


Sacramento 


12,461 


.85 


3383 


.61 


.83 


State 


$ 14,689 


1 .00 


$ 4180 


1.00 


1 .00 



y 

V 

y 



Source: Computer run "School District Impact of SB90 and 
Assenibly Education Committee. 



1267--January 24, 1974* for 



1969 Calendar year personal Income; 1970 population. Sources: U.S. Dept. of 

Treasury, Office of Revenue Sharing Oata fj^ingnts. Entitlement Period 4 and U.S. Bureau of 
the Census Governmental Finances In l969-70 > Table 26. 

Column {2) and Column (4) divided by 2. Ratios below 1.00 Indicate wealth d1 sadvantagement . 
92 



y 



414 472 



(rt.Uttdara«U) 



OooAty 



5)2 



Ouvtl county 491 
(jscXsoitvUla) 

Oran^a COUAty 497 
(Orlandd) 

palm MACh Cty. 361 



8Ut« 



470 



4ai 



503 



6oe 



530 



393 



S13 



4249C 
4249C 

47< 
4M 



499C 



72-73 73-74* Chtnq# 



466 466 
S32 451 
300 245 



-155i 
-16H 



232 249 ^1% 

284 324 414X 
572 596 449( 

285 356 259C 



Local School j/ 
yrot>#ttv Tlx utta 
72-7;> ?j*74 Chanaa 



10.0 10.0 
ailla alUa 

10.0 10.0 



9.7» 9.6* 
ailla Billa 



•0- 



10.0 10.0 -0- 

lO.O 10.0 •o- 

10.0 10*0 -0- 

9'.6 9.8 •O- 



Chan^a in 
Total TaxabU 
Fro^rty for 
8ehoo\a,V972«13« 

lax ' 
\%% 

25* 
235t 



1/ 



1972-73 ACN aatlMtad Uca AHA (Am dlvldad by .93) • 1973-1974 aatlmatad PtB vhlch la cott- 
parabU to ACM. Stata aid axcludaa catagorical aid. BaVnad atata aid for 1972-73 proratad 
at 97,202?< for actual allocation. Major catagorical program* in 1973-74 ara tranaportation 
($21 nillion) and capital outlay ($89.5 Million) 

Mhila tha^a aala<^tad urban diatricta incraaaad loca^l ravanuea laaa than atata avaraga, it ia 
baliavad that Pinallaa county (St. Pataraburg) and Santa Roaa County (Panaaeola) proUbly 
had larga incraaaaa dua to highar aaaaaaiMnt (Saa nota 3.) Piguraa varan't raally aviilabla 
for thaaa countiaa. 

If Khila Itttla baaic changa occurred In tax rat;aa, aignif leant changaa vara aiada in aaaaaament 
- ratioa. aa total taxable property for achool purpoaaa Ucraaaad fron $46.6 billion to $58.0 
billion, or 245t. Pinallaa County (St. Pataraburg) and Santa Roaa County (ranaacola), two 
of the other lour »ajor urban diatrlcta not ahowi above, had their total vmlgatlona incraaaad 
133)( and 10^, raapactively. 

*Bati»at«d. 



Weilth CoMPTUoni 
FCORIDA 





Assessed 
Valuation/PupU 1/ 
1973-74 


U) 
Ratio 
County to 
State 


Per Capita 
Income 11 
1969-7ff 


Ratio 
County to 
State 


(5) 
Combined 
Wealth 
Factor 3/ 


0ad8 County 


$ 50.670 


1.34 


$ 3429 


1.04 


1.19 


(Hiani) 










Broward County 


46>985 


1.24 


3763 


1.14 


1.19 


(Ft. Laud.) 










Hillsborough Cty. 


25>552 


.68 


2789 


.85 


.77 


(Taupa) 












Duval County 


25>927 


.69 


n .&. 


n.a» 


.69 


(Jacksonville) 












Orange County 


33>7S4 


.89 


3024 


.92 


.91 


(Orlando) 












Pain Beach County 


63>669 


1.69 


38S7 


1.17 


1.43 


(W. Palm Beach) 












State 


$ 37,774 


1.00 


% 3298 


1.00 


1.00 



1/ There was a 24X Increase In total assessed valuation In the state from 1972-73 as a result 
^ of state pressure toward assessment at full market value; thus> these figures, while not 
perfectly equall2edi are much closer to beino so than 1972-73 figures would be. Source: 
Information provided by Jack Lepperti Staff Director> Senate Education Conmlttee. 

2/ 1969 Calendar year personal Income; 1970 population for the county. Sources: U.S. Department 
of Treasury, Office of Revenue Sharing Data Elements^ Entitlement Period 4 and U.S. Bureau of 
the Census Governmental Finance In 1969-70 . Table 26. 

3/ Coluffin (2) and Column (4) divided by 2. Ratios below KOO Indicate wealth disadvantagement. 
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KAKSA9 



ataf Ald/puPllV 
72>?3 * 73^74* Change 



Ad jutted Local School 
„ Local Revenuea/puplli/ Proi>erty Tax Rategj/ 
72-73* 73-74 * Change 1972 1973 * Change 



Wichita 

Xanaae city 
Topeka 



$219 $466 



17e 
167 



410 
436 



+13096 
+ 134?^ 



$592 $410 



475 
562 



267 
494 



-4496 
-1296 



37«$ 26.0 -259^ 
mllla mills 



32.2 
35.0 



23.6 
27.9 



-2696 
-2096 



State $209 $379 +8196 $616 $434 -3096 21.9 20.5 -696 

mills mills 



i/ General and aupplemental per PTE. Excludes categorical aid. 1973-74 figures include 
proposed State aid plus estimated 1096 individual income tax rebate which the districts 
can use to lower local property taxea or to expend for general operating expenses. 

^ Includes budgeted share of county foundation fund. Excludes transportation. 



Adjusted to 3096 assessed valuation. Includes levy for bounty foundation fundt 1972 6 
mills, 1973 2 mills. 

* Estimated 

Data Sources I Computer run "1973 Substitute senate Bill 92 - May 23, 1973" with information 
also supplied by Richard Ryan, Associate Director, Legislative Research 
Department and Dale DennlSi School Finance & Statistics Section, state 
Department of Education. 



Wealth Comparisons 
KANSAS 





(1) 

equalized Assessed 
Valuation/Pupil U 
1972 


(2) 
Ratio 
City to 
State 


(3) 

Per Capita 
Income 2/ 
1969-7^ 


(4) 
Ratio 
City to 
State 


(5) 
Combined 
Wealth 
Factor 3/ 


Wichita 


$ 14 J52 


.75 


$ 3259 


.91 


.84 


Kansas City 


13,367 


.71 


2839 


.79 


.75 


Topeka 


13,619 


.72 


3219 


.69 


.81 


State 


18»891 


1.00 


3600 


1,00 


1.00 



1/ Adjusted to Z0% assessed valuation. Source: Computer run '1973 Substitute Senate Bill 
92 - May 23, 1973". 

2/ 1969 Calendar year personal income; 1970 population^ Sources: U.S. Oepart- 

ment of Treasury, Office of Revenue Sharing D*ta E1ementS| Entitlement Period 4 and 
U.S. Bureau of the^Census Oovernmental Finances in 1jS9»>Q . Table 26. 

y Column (2) and Column (4) divided by 2. Ratios below 1.00 indicate wealth d1 sadvantagement . 
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SUf Ald/pupllV 



MtCHIQAN 

Adjusted Local Revenues/ 



Locel School 





72*73 


73-74* 


Chandra 


72*73 


73--74 


Change 


72*73 


73*74 


Change 


Detroit 


$441 


$512 


+ 16^ 


$318 


$465 


+46^ 


15.5 
mills 


22.0 
mills 


4429£ 


Pllnt 


347 


358 


+ ^% 


650 


753 




29.2 


30.7 


+ 5^ 


Pontiac 


267 


260 


4 ^% 


680 


719 




24.5 


24.5 


-0* 


Grand Rapids 


375 


414 




601 


626 


+ 4^ 


27.1 


27.1 


-0- 


Lansing 


372 


400 


4 1% 


639 


691 


+ 8^ 


30.0 


30.0 


-0* 


Kalamazoo 


267 


251 


- e% 


1005 


1067 


+ S% 


34.0 


34.0 


*0- 



state $398 $439 +10^ $533 $596* ^2% 26.3 27.0* + 2% 

mills mills 



i/ Includes categorical aid. 

^ **Ad)uste<l local revenues'* are calculated as follows t school operating nlllage^ state 
equalized valuation/pupil. 

^ Operating millage. 

* Estimated 

Data Sources I Mrs. Shirley Waldron, Department Services, State Department of Education 
and Mr. Purnell» State Tax Comttiasion. 



WeaUh Cowpftrlsons 
MICH16AK 





0) 

State Et)uall2ed 
Vituatlon/Pupn U 
1973-74 


(2) 
Ratio 
City to 
State 


(3) 
Per Capita 
Incone 2/ 
1969*75 


Ratio 
City to 
State 


(S) 
CoKbined 
Wealth 
Factor 3/ 


Detroit 


$ 2M54 


.96 


$ 3200 


.81 


.B9 


Flint 


24»S15 


K11 


3204 


.81 


.96 


l^ontlac 


29.356 


1.33 


2843 


.72 


1.03 


Grind Rap1d$ 


23,112 


1.05 


3172 


.80 


.93 


Lansing 


23.041 


1.04 


3365 


.65 


.95 


Kalanaioo 


31.397 


1.42 


3233 


.82 


1.12 


State 


22,076 


1.00 


3944 


1.00 


1.00 



1/ Source: Infomatlon provided by Mrs. Shirley Waldron. Dept. ServUes, State Departwent 
of Education and Mr. PurcelU State Tax Commfsslon. 

2/ 1969 Calendar year personal Incoae; 1970 population. Sources? U.S. Dept. of Treasury. 
Office of Revenue Sharing Data Ejewents. Entltlewent Period 4 and U. S. 8ureau of the 
Census Sovernsental Finances in 1969'70 i Table 26. 

3/ Coluwn (2) and Coluan (4) divided by 2. Ratios below 1.00 Indicate wealth disadvantagement. 
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WISCONSIN 



State Aid/pupixV 
72-73 73-74 Change 



Local Revenues/pupili^ 
72'*73 73-74 Change 



Adjusted tiocal School 
proper ty Tax Ra teey 
72>73 73-74 Changs 



Mllwaukss 


$266 


$4S5 


471^ 


$871 


$826 


- 5^ 


21.5 
tnllls 


19.2 
mills 


-1196 


Madison 


156 


150 


- 4^ 


1100 


1224 


+1096 


19.0 


19.1 


-0- 


Racins 


376 


551 


446^ 


662 


570 




19.6 


15.8 


-1996 


Qrsen Bay 


200 


357 


+78^ 


796 


707 


-1196 


18.4 


15.2 


-1796 


Stats 


$317 


$442 


+ 39^ 


, $766 


$742 


- 396 


18.6 
nllls 


17.6 
mills 


- 596 


General State aid (87.59^ of total Stats slerosntary and secondary sducat Ion budget) , 
Excludes catsgorical aid. tncludsa stats assumption of the costs for ths smploysr's 





2/ 



share of tsachsrs* rstirsment and teachsrs ' social sscurity in ordsr to (»rsssnt comparabls 
data. 

"tocal rsvenuss** ars ths local property tax contribution for shared costs, tncludlnqr 
principal^ Interest and capital outlay costs up to $100/pupil. Other local receipts, county 
and federal receipts, user fsss and cotranunity servics costs are excluded. 



^ Adjusted based on equalized prior year assessed valuation* 
Data Sourest Ron Geason^ State Bureau of Planning and Budget. 



Wealth Cowparlsons 
WISCONSIN 





(1) 

Equal lied Assessed 
Valuation/Pupil 1/ 
1973-74 


(2) 
Ratio 
City to 
State 


(3) 
Per Capita 
Income tJ 
1969-7^ 


(4) 
Ratio 
City to 
State 


(5) 
Combi ned 
Wealth 
Factor 3/ 


Milwaukee 


$ 42»919 


1.01 


$ 3184 


*91 


.96 


Madison 


63.990 


1.51 


3472 


1.00 


1.26 


Racine 


36»053 


.85 


3193 


.92 


.89 


Green 8ay 


46,425 


1.09 


2896 


.83 


.96 


State 


42.402 


1.00 


3480 


1.00 


1.00 



1/ 

3/ 



Based on prior year assessed valuation. Source: Information provided by R#ii' Geason. 
State Bureau of Planning and Budget. 



Based on prior year assessed valuati 
State Bureau of Planning and Budget. 

1969 Calendar year personal Income; 1970 population. Sources: U 
Office of Revenue Sharing Data Elements. Entitlement Period 4 and 
Governmental Finances In I9i9"70, Table 26. 

Column (2) and Column (4) divided by 2. Ratios below 1 ,00. Indicate wealth d1 sadvantagement 



S. Dept. of Treasury. 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX C 
REPHINTS Of LEOISLATIDN 
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ILLINOIS 

m £iii 1.18.1 

1 M ACT to amend Section X8-fi of *'The School Codo** , approved 

2 March IB, 1D61| as amended. 

3 Bo it cnnctod hy tho Pcoolo og_ tho_ State of Illinois » ropr o*^ 

4 sen ted in the C iti noral A??Sfiinhly : 

5 Section 1. Section 18-8 of "The School Code", approved 

6 March 18( 1061, as amended; is arrtendo'^ to road as follows) 

(Ch. 122, par* 18-8) 

7 Sec* 18-8, Basis for apportionment to 'districts •> So 

8 much of the balance of the sum remaining to be apportioned 

9 after ccnputiuy the amouats provided in Sections 18-3 through 

10 18-7 as shall be required shall be assJigned to the several 

11 counties for the benefit of the several school districts 

12 therein for payment of the several county clairr.s composing 

13 the State report of claiiAs subinitted under Section 18-12 

14 together with any additional amount assigned under the 

15 provisioj\3 of Section 18-7 to any district not included in 

16 the retirement system created by Article 16 of the "Illinois 

17 Pensioa Code" as the sarac may from time to time be arr^ncoG, 

18 If Uie troney available in the conunon school fund for this 

19 purpose is less than the a;nount required under the provisions 

20 of this Act, the apportionmant to each county shall bo 

21 proportionately reduced. 

72 The amounts to be apportioned shall bo detcrrraned for 

2^ each county by school districts , as follows: 

24 1 . ^g_Gner al Appor tio r. T>-^ent ; For each pupil in average daily 

25 attoiulance iccrecUtcd in the manner hereinafter provided, other 
2d than pupils whose tuition is paid from the State treasury under 

27 Section 18-3 there shall be granted in each school year beginn- 

28 ing July 1, 1969 and thereafter i a general apportionmont of $48 

29 for each pupil < In the computation of the amounty to bo appor- 

30 tioned, the average daily attendance of all pupils in gradeij 9 

31 through 12 shall bo multiplied by 1.25. 

32 The actual number ot pupils in average daily attendance 
rn^i-> 33 shall be computed in a one- teacher school district by 

fcKJL 

34 dividing the total aggregate days of pwpil attendance by the 128 
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. ..i.'i^-'i 

1 acluaX number of days school lis in session but not r.oio than 

2 30 such pupils shall be a<JCECditod for such type of dlotcicts 

3 and in districts ot 2 oc more teachers, or in districts vhoro 

4 records of attendance are kept by session teachers, by ta;cinq 

5 the sun of tho respective avera^os of the unites composing the 

6 group. For 1967 and later years pupils in average daily 

7 attendancQ shall be co^nputed upon the average of the best 6 

8 months of pupils attendance of tho current school year eiccopt 

9 as district claiirs iray be later amended as provided 

10 heroinaftor in this Section. Days of attendance shall ha 

11 )tept by regular calendar months, except any days of 

12 attendance in August shall be added to the month of SeptOi^ibor 

13 and any days of attendance in June shall be added to the 
la ippnth of 2iay« Days of attendance by pupils shall be counted 

15 only for sessions of not less than 5 clock hours of school 

16 work per day under direct supervision of teachers, vith 

17 pupils ot legal cchool age and in kindergarten and grad*is 1 

18 through 12, 

19 {a) Pupils regularly enrolled in a public school foe only 

20 a part of the school day nay be counted on the basis of 1/6 

21 day for every class hour attended pursuant to scch 

22 enrollment* 

23 <b) Days of attendance nay be less thda 5 clock hours on 

24 the opening and closing of the school tern, and upon the 

25 first day of pupil attendance^ if the first day of tho tevA 

26 is utilized as an institute or teacuers* vork sbop^ 

27 (c) A sccrioa of ^ or c\oro clock hones may bo counted as 

28 a day of attendance upon certification by the county 

29 superintendent of schools, and approved by the Superint ondont 

30 of Public Instruction to the extent that the distclct has 

31 been forced to use daily n^ultiplo sessions. 

32 (dj A session of 3 or more clock hours may be counted as 

33 a day of attendance vhen the rerraindor of the school day ir* 
3t* utilized for an in-sftrvico training program for teachers/ up 
35 to a naxiMum of 5 days per school ycar^ provided a diiitrict 

129 
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conducts an iiHsucvico tcalning pcoqcaor. for teachers which 
has beoii approved by the superlntciidont Public 
Instruction* 

(o) A session of not less than 1 clock hour teaching or 
hospitalized or hoxebound pUpils may be counted as 1/2 day o£ 
attendance by such pupils. 

(£) A session o£ at least clock hours may be. counted as 
a day of attendance foe first qrade pupils, and a session of 
2 or more hours may be counted as 1/2 day of attendance by 
Jcindergarton pupils. 

(g) For handicapped children belov the age of 6 years vho 
cannot attend full day because of handicap or i0ir^turity# a 
session of not less than one clock hour ^ay be counted as 1/2 
day of attendance* 

(h) A recognized kindergarten shall not have cnore than 
1/2 day of attendance counted in any 1 day« Hovevor, 
kinderqactens may count 2 1/2 days of attendance in any S 
consecutive school days* vhero a kindergarten pupil • at tendj 
school for 2 half days on any one school day, such pupil 
shall have the following day as a day absent fron school, 
unless the school district obtains permission in vciting frori 
tho Supecintondont of Public Instruction. Days of a ttcn<l j^r.Cfr 
by tuition pupils shall be accredited only to the districts 
that pay the tuition to a recognized school, 

Uhon a kindergarten has not operated in prior years, a 
school district tnay establish one at any tir.e ducinv tjo 
school year and claixt^ attendance under this Section. 

All kindorgartenn ir.aking application fcr aid under this 
Section shall be approved by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction * 

Any increase or decrease of tha secord claim in relation 
to the first ciain tiled under this Act £hall fcc computed as 
an adjustncnt of the first claim; an c^d justtncnt . shall be 
conputcd annually hy con[\parln<> tho current clain vitli the 
previous ycociy cl^ii.in* }\o\rj\'c.Vt in dc to rr.ininq tbi^ 
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\ dd-Jusiffont for tho 1971-1972 achool year^ the <jreatec o£ Hnd 

2 cucccnt ycac*s wolqhtcd dvcc&^o daiXy tittondance ot tho 

3 . previous year^ii voiqbtcd averat^e dally attcndanco stiall be 
- 4 used to compute tLo actual State aid entitlenont cor tho 

5 current year. This aicount as so doterccincd^ shall also be 

6 compared to the supplementary 'claia, if ore vas filed. Any 

7 district havinq a lover ^eiqhted averaqe dally attendance for 

8 the current year due to a reorganization 'does not qualify for 

9 this adjustment procedure. 

10 2> Equalization Quotes t In addition to tho general appor- 

11 tionments based on average daily attendance as provided above, 

12 equalization qiptas shall be determined as follows « 

13 Equalization quotas shall be coniputed from the nuoiber of 
1(| pupils dotorc^ined in the manner provided for general grants 
15 above in this Section* bovever only fcr the first year of 
t6 attenoanco in 1 kindergarten shall be counted^ except in case 
17 of children vho entered the kinder^jarten in their fifth year 
1^ and their educational devclop:rent requires a second year of 

19 kinderqarton as determined by the rules and regulations of 

20 tho office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction* 

21 For the school years beginning July \, 1971 a'school 
Z2 district which levies for educational pur foses on account of 
23 pupils below grade 9 or on account of high school pupils a 
21} sum at least equivalent to .90^ of the value of all its 

25 taxable property as equalized or assessed by the Department 

26 of Local Covornnont Affairs on the date of the levy shall be 

27 cnticlo'Ji also to such equalization quota as is necessary to 

28 supple^iont the aniount of such levy and the above general 
. 29 grants for pupilii below qrade 9^ including the Xinderqacten» 

30 or the above general grants for ptipils in grades 9 thcough 

31 12, as the case rray be, by an amount that *jl11 produce the 

32 sun of $520 poc pupil in average daily attendance, provided 

33 that in elementary school districts having an average daily 
attcndatice o£ 100 or note and in high school districts having 

35 a weighted avocagc daily attendance of 100 or moro^ fucb 
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1 (|ualii!yinq c&to* shall m(i^%^ Kowdvoci school districts not 

2 lovyinq tho qualitying . ratos t'oc tha school ye<ir bccjinnin*? 

3 July 1^ 1972 shall bo entitled to the equalization <juota 
g abovid sot £octh cxcopt that' from tho total claim thoro shall 

5 be deducted the dlffeceace botveext the air.cunt calculaitcd fcon) 

6 tho qualifyinq cato and tho actual amount of tho lovy* 

7 Uovo^otr, no school district r.ay receive an anvount in 

8 excess of 'SS20 pec pupil in weighted averaqe daily attendance 
$ until it has furnished evidenco satisfactory to the 

10 Suporintondcnt of Public Instruction that such school 

)1 district is operating a quality cducatioaul program ia 

12 conf ocir.anco witL regulations issued by the Superintendent of 

13 Public Instruction. 

\^ Por the school year beginning July 1, 1969 the number of 

15 pupils in grades 9 through -12 in average daily attendance in 

16 school districts fnaintaining and operating only grades 9 

17 through \2 and grades Kindergarten ^ through 12 shall be 

18 multiplied by U25 in the calculation of the equaliiatlon 

19 quota of such school districts* 

20 For any school year beginning July 1, 1967* or 

21 therca£tcr* any school (district maintaLning grades 1 throu^^.^ 

22 )2 qualifies for such equalization quotas for pupils bulcw 

23 grade 9 and high school pupils if it levies an amount for 
2^ educational pucposes at least equivalent to 1«08:% of the 

25 value of all its taxable property^ as equalized or assessed 

26 by the Dcpart.-nent of local Govornjient Affairs^ on the date ot 

27 the levy and shall compute any equalisation quota duo by 

28 combining the computations for pupils bolov grade 9, 

29 including the kindergarten^ and high school pupils and by 

30 using U03.*. as a qualifyir^T rate'foc such coir.pu tation. 

3\ Any cle.T.entary, high school or unit district qualifying 

J2 for an equalization quota vhich for the year 1970, as 

33 compared to the year 1969, has a decrease in the value of all 

3^ its taxable pcoperty as e<jijolizod or asaosscd by the 

35 Departrent of Local Covorni:i<?nt Affairs, shall^ for tho school 
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yoar boglnnlnq July 1» 1971« ba ontitlod to file a 
supplomentdty etjuallsation claim with the Office of the 
Superintendent of ?ablic Xnstcuction* Such claims shall be 
filed vith the Office of* the Superintentlent olf Public 
InsttuctioAtf on focsts pcescribed by such office and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction upon receipt of such 
claims shall adjust the claim of each such district in 
accordance therevith. 

If the aaount of state aid calculated under this section 
is loss than $120 per vel^hted pupil, then the amount of 
state aid per weighted pupil in average daily attendance for 
tho best 6 months vill be computed by multiplying the 
'quotient, of the assessed valuation per weighted pupil 
necessary to produce $^20 state aid per wei<^hted pupil under 
tho formula divided by the district as£essed valuation per 
weighted pupil, times i120; except in no case shall a 
district receive less than $**8 per vei^hted pupil, for the 
purpose of this calculation. 

3> Density bonus; Until July 1, 1974, any school district 
having a weighted average daily attendance of more than 200,000 
shall have its weighted average daily attendance increased 16%, 
any school district having a weighted average daily attendance of 
30,000 to 200,000 shall have its weighted average dally attendance 
increased )2% any school district having a weighted average 
daily attendance frocn 20,000 to 29,9S9 shall have its 
weighted average daily attendance' incceased and any 

district having a weighted average daily attendance of 10,000 
to 19,999 shall have its weighted average daily attendance 
increased provided the district shall subniit and receive 

advance approval thereof, with its clair a plan for tho use 
of tho fundt; resulting ttoin tho appilcation of this r;i^o 
weighting for the Ir.provoinent of instruction according to 
rules and regulations established by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. If an clor^ ontary scho ol dis trict U 
cptcrminnus with a hic/h school (Untrict. and if tho sum o f 

13S 
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^ thoir woightGd avoraao dally attcndanco falls within one of 

^ tho catecrorios sot forth above, thoy shall bo eligible for 

^ tihnt Ki zc WQiahtinq. Tho additional rcvonuo result ino 

^ irom tho application of this size weicrhtinfi shall be 

^ allocatod to tho qualifying elomentary and high school districts 

^ in proportion to tho weighted avorage dally attondanco of each, 

7 Tho classification of school districts mado In this paragraph 

a shall be based on the weighted average daily attendance of the 

9 school district for either the year the estimate was made or 

10 the current year* The apportion made by tho application of 

11 the formula sot forth in this paragraph shall not bo increased 

12 by the application of the general percentage of increase 

13 provided in paragraph 

4, Disadvantaged factor: For the school year beginning 
Owly If 1D73 and thereafteri any school district which does 

16 not claim a density bonus under paragraph 3 shall be entitled 

17 to adjust the weic ?ht cd average dally attendance computations 
Id of this Section by the additional weighting of ,45 times the 

19 nurtOaer of r.chool children eligible under Title I of the 

20 Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965* 

21 J3«^ Add-on factor: The general apportionments and equaliza- 

22 tion quotas as computed above in this Act based on weighted average 

23 daily attendance shall be increased 25% . 

2^ gach year a district may not be paid State aid in a 

25 sum in excess of a 25% increase of its actual entitlement for 

26 t he previous yonr but may in subsequent years continue to 

27 rocoive increases until it is being paid tho full amount 
of its annual entitlement. ' 

25 6> Supplementary claim: Any school district which has an 

30 increase or dccrsass in average daily attendance of more than ^"5 

31 during the first calendar month of the school year in comparison 

32 with the average daily attendance for tho best 6 months of tho 

33 ;>roviou5 school yeac shall be entitled to fllo a 
3»l supplor.cntar y claim for &uch jncroase or decrease and 

35 Office of the sapec int cndent of Puolic Insliructioa u?on 
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1 cocoipt oC saU claim shall ad^u&t tho cldim o£ such district 

2 in accordance thdcovith, foe thd school yoac boqinninq July 

3 1# oc thcceaftec/ the said suppl«P\encac7 clain Cot each 
«l district shall be cdrputed by the SuparintonJent o£ Public 

5 Xnstcuctioii usin^ the fttll, fait cash value o£ ail of the 

6 district's tajcable property, as equallied or assessed by the 

7 bepAct,Tient of local Government Affairs ift either 1969 or 

8 1970, vhichevor year's value is less. In school districts 

9 that qualify for equalization^ the flat qrants arc included 

10 in the equalization distribution* therefore,* a school 

11 district receives either the flat qrants or the equalization 

12 distribution which Includes the flat grants* 

13 7. Inpactiont vrhen 5% or more of the pupils residing in a 

m school district are attending grades kindergarten through 12 of the 

15 public schools maintained by such school district and are 

16 children of parents or quardians employed by tive State of 

17 Illinois or any of its agencies or in any Stafce office 

18 building maintained and operated by cr fOr the State of 

19 Illinois, the supecintendont of public Instruction 

20 sewi-annuaily shall direct the Auditor of i»ublic Accounts to 
'21 pay an awount sufficie.it to pay of the annual tuition 

22 cost of such children vho attended such public schools during 

23 the school year ending on June 30 in tho calendar year 
24] proceding the apport icnrr.ent *and the Auditor shall draw his 

25 warrant upon the State treasurer for the pay.Tient thereof to 

26 the couaty superintendent of schools of tie county in uhich 

27 **nY such school district is located. yhe county 

28 suporintcjident straigatvay sh^ll tcansr^^it the pays-^ent to the 

29 respective school district through the proper school 

30 trearjuror. The ar.ount of the tuition shall i)e detor.7.ined by 
l\ tho Superintendent of Public Instruction by .tiultiplying tho 

32 "nur.ber of such children in average daily attendance in such 

33 . schools by the total anriual per capita cost of adrr»inisteririq 

3*; tho schools of the district* Such total annual poc capita 

3S cost shall bo doter.r.ir.ed by totaling all e;:?enGes of tho 
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V school district foe the ^school y^ai: procodiay the filing of 

2 S'Sch tuition clain, iacl\jdinq a.T,orig othor things depreciation 

3 and insucanco; and oxcludinq cap.ital oxpondituros, tho 
d roticowoat of bonds and anticipation warrants^ and tho clai^^ 

5 for state ceicibucscrr.onts under Soction 29-5; and dividinq 

6 suCA total by the average daily attendance for tao year; then 

7 deducting the per capita account received pec pupil claicned in 
0 average daily attendance under Section 16-8, If children 
9 rosidinq in such school district attend grades kinder^^r.tea 

10 through 12 in a school maintained by a State university then 

11 an amount equivalent to 1/2 of the annual tuition cost of 

12 children vho attend school in the public school district of 

13 cesidoncy shall bo deducted frost the claim of the school 
m district of residency foe such children. Annually on or 

15 before August 15 the president and the ctcrk or t^o secretary 

16 of the district upon fores prepared by the Superintendent of 

17 Public Xni*t£uction shall certify to tho county superintendent 
1$ of schools the follovinq:* 

19 (a) Tho naa;e and location of tho State aqency or State 

20 office building .maintained and operated by or for the State 

21 of Illinois in which parents of children attcndini; the public 

22 schools are employed; 

nutr.ber of children residing in the school 
2<4 district vhose parents or guardians are enpioyed by the State 

25 of Illinois; 

26 (c) Tho nuir.ber of children residing in tho school 

27 district vho attend grades kindergarten through 12 in a 

28 school r.aintained by a State university; 

•29 (d)_ Tho total expenses of the school district exclusive- 

30 of capital expenditures^ the retirement of bends aad 

31 anticipation warrants^ and the clains for state 

32 .reimbucuoxents under Sactioo 29-S and tho per Ctipita amount 

33 received per pupil clainied in average* dai ly attondinco cndor 
3t* Section 18-8; 

35 failure on the part of the school board to certify to the 
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1 county svipeclritcAdont of ^c^ooLs tt^o oXqIsi of the school 

2 Aistclct tot tuition on accoisnt o£ such ^hlldron on ot befoso 

3 Auqust Qbt>ll cortstituto a forfoituco by tbo lilstrict c: 

4 its ciqht to the payment oi any such tuition clai9i. {ox t.iu 

5 school yeac just endetS. The county saperintimdent or schools 

6 Shall check and not later than October t cdttlfy to tho 

7 5uporlnt«n4ent ot Public Instruction tho county report of 

8 claicta duo for such tuition payments. Tho Superintendent o:^ 

9 Public Instruction shall prepare and certify to the Auditor 
)0 of Public Accounts not later than oecea:ber ^ o£ each year the 

11 state report of claims due the several school districts for 

12 such tuition. 

^3 Xf a school district wakes a claiff for reinbursement 

in under Section ^^^^ it shall not include in any claim filed 

15 under this Section childcen residinq on the property of State 

16 institutions included in its claim under Section 18-4. 

17 3^ In addition to 11) the general qrants and {2) the 
10 equalisation quotas provided abovo, qrants shall be 

19 duterninud for pupil attendance in summ€C schools conducted 

20 under suctions 10^22. 33A and iti-l8 and appcov^d under Section 

21 2-3.25. i 

22 The a.count of qrant for each credited suirjner school 

23 attendance pupil shall be obtained by dividing the total 
2q atnount of apportionments determined under (1) plus (2) above 

25 by the actual nur.ber of pupils id average daily attendance 

26 used foe such apport icn.r.ents. The nuJiber of credited suinT.er 

27 school attoadancsi pupils shall be deteLr.ined C.^) by counting 

28 clock houcG of class instcuction by pupils enrolled in grades 

29 1 throuiih ^2, each Inclusive, in approved courses conducted 

30 at least 60 clock hours in sucrrtcc sessicns; {bj by dividing 

31 such total of deck hours of class Instructicn by to 

32 producu days of credited pupil attoadar.co; (c) by Jividing 

33 such d^iys of credited pupil attendance by the actual na^bcr 
3'l or days in the regular ter.-n as usod in cor.putution in the 
35 guni^ral dpportions^.onts above; and (d) by p^^uit iplyir»g by 1.25. 
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1 In the event a sutr.T.ec school progcam approved by the 

2 Supeclntendoat oi Public Xnstccction ioc handicapped 

3 childcon, a£ defined in Sections 1'*-n02, )t^-UCi* or 

4 does not qualify for the summer school apportionment, the 

5 anount of the qrant shall be determined by ;nultiplying the 

6 average daily mesibarship oC such classes by 1*25« 

7 In the case of an appoctiona'.ent based on summer school 

8 attexkdanco pupils, the claiw therefor shall be presented as a 

9 separate claira for the particular school year in which such 
summer school session ends. 

^1 iny school district which fails for any given school year 

to maintain school as required by lav, or to maintain a 

13 recognized school is not eligible to file for such school 

14 year any claim upon the common school fund. In case of 

15 non-rccoqnUion ox one or more attendance centers in a school 
1^ district otherwise operating recognized schools, the claim of 

17 the district shall be reduced in the proportion which the 

18 average daily attendance in the attendance center or centers 
15 bear to the average daily attendance, in the school district. 

20 A "recognized school" means any public school v/hich rae^ts the 

21 standards as established for recognition by the 

22 Superintendent of Public Instruction. A school district or 

23 attendance center not having recognition status at the end of 
' 24 a school tcnn is entitled to receive State aid payments due 

25 upon a legal claim which was filed while it was recognized. 

26 School district clairas filed under this section are 

27 subject to provisions of Sections 18-9, 18-^10 and 18-12, 

28 CKCcpt as heroin otherwise provided. 

2S The Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

30 shall secure fron the Department of Local Govornr^ont Affairs 

31 the value as equalized or assessed by the Departxnont of Local 

32 Goverr.r.ont Affairs of all taxable property of every school 

33 district together with the applicable educational tax rate 

34 used in extending taxes for the educational fund of the 

35 district as of Soptor;bor 30 of the previous year. In a new 
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district which has not had any educational tax rate yot 
dotarained for cxUnslon of taxos. a lovoled unifom r^te 
shall bo cor^^putcd from the latest ar^ouat of t^o oducattonal 
fund tciXQs cxLondod on the several areas within such now 
distx ict« 

Xf a school district operates a full year school under 
Soction 10-19.1 of this Act, tho general apportionr.;3nt to 
school districto shall be determined by the Superiatondent of 
Public Instruction in accordance with this Section as near as 
may be applicable, 

For any school year beginning July 1, 1973, or thetoaftor, 
a district may be paid according to the preceding provisions 
of this Section unA all tax rates nuthorl^cd v>r,dex 
Article 17 of this Act nay be continued, or it nay be 
paid es follov/s with all rcPortinfT dates and onynont 
dates, nothod for corftoutinq average daily attendance, 
provigionr, for adiustrr;ents of clnins and flllno 
suppl^ri^entciry claims, and previsions for reducing claims 
duo to nonrecognizod attendance centers in tho above 
rsrnainlng as hhay are. 

The ajnouat to be apoortionod shall be doterminod for each 
C Quaty by school district as follov/s; 

^agii^di stri ct shall r>3ceive aid based upon the nurO^er of 
veight cd pupils in average daily attendance. 

L>, j-?eifrh bed Average Daily Attendance (tv'AQA) shall _bG calcu- 
lated as fpll<>;;^gl. 

(a) D^r 'n of abtendarice shall bo coin ted only for sessions of 
not lor,rp th:^n 5 clock hours of school vjork per day under direct 
supvTrvision of teachers with pupils of le<ral sc hool a ce thrcuc h 
cr<Ado 12. 

(b) Pvioils enrolled ir. a public school for only a part of 
the school <\:\\/ may bo counted on the basis of 1/6 d:>y for ov-^tr -/ 
class hour attended pursuant to such enrollTnont> 

(c? Dayj of attonc- jnc^^ rr.ay bt- 1<-s: j t'Acn S h ours on i.ho 

pp c n 1 n (J ja M cIo s 1 no o f t h o s ch oo 1 tor.r. nr^d u non .th.;^^ :' i rgt _d«iv CjZ^ 
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BEST COVY AVAILABLE ^^^^ 

1 puptl nttendance if tho flxst day of tho bom is utilized as an 

2 instibuto or toachors' workshop* 

3 /d) A 5038lon of A or inor^ clock hours raav bo counted -i 

4 <^^y upon cortlftcation by the county suporinto.TJon c 

5 of schoolor and approved by the Suporintendonb of. Publtc Instruc" 

6 tioa to tho extent th-at the district has boon forced to uso daily 
' n^ultipla 3(jjS3ior\3, 

8 {^) A s^^ o ^ion of 3 or norc clock hours may bo counted as a 

9 day of at tondance vhen the remainder of the school day is utilized 

10 for an in-sorvi ce trainin g program for teachers / up to a maxirr.um 

11 o f 5 days por school yearr provided a district conductg an in-: 

12 service training progran for teachers, which has been approved by 

13 the Superintendent of Public Instruction > 

14 (f) A session of not less than 1 clock hour teaching of 

15 hospitalized or homebound pupils nay be counted as 1/2 day of 

16 attendance b y such pupils. 

1^ .(q) A session of at least 4 clock hours may be counted as a 

1^ day of at tend ance for first grade puoils^ and a session of 2 or 

1^ wre hours may be counted as 1/2 day of attendance by kindor- 

20 ' gartcn pupils, 

21 (h) For handicapped children below the ago' of 6 years vrho 

22 pannot attend full day because of handicap or injiiaturity/ a 

23 session of not less than one clock hour nay be counted as 1/2 

24 day o f attendance . 

25 (i> A recognized kindergarten shall not have more than 1/2 

26 day of abtotidance counted in any 1 day. However » kindergartens 

2 7 may cou: it j_-j^2 days of attendance in any 5 cons ocutivc school 

28 days. :Vhoro a kindergarten pupil att ends sch ool for 2 half ca^/s 
2^ on any one school day, such pupil shall have tho follov;ing cay 

as a day absent Croa school, unless tho school dlatrict: c!?tr>ir . ; 

31 permission in writinc; froa the Superintendent of Public Ins true - 

32 tion. Days of a ttendance by tuition pupils shall be accrcdito:; 

33 on_ly to the districts that pay the tuition to a rococ nii^od sch scl, 

34 ^(j), '^'ho nurpJ?or of pupil:; i n a district lis ted as 

35 eligible vindor Title I of Uie Cl encnt ary and Snccntl.ir'' 
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BEST CDhY AVAILABLE ^^^^ 

1 Educotlon Act of 19G5 shall rooult in on Incroaso in the 

2 vtolqhtcd avorAQO daily tittondnnco calculntod as follov;st ^ 

3 Tho nurJ>cr of pupils olifriblo under Titlo t ahall 

4 incrcflso the woig htod ADA by .375 for each stuflont 
^ ndjusto<l by dividing tho nor cont of pupils oligiblo for 
^ yitlo 1 in tho district by tho ratio of pupils olicrible 
' for Titlo I in tho State to tho host 6 months' wolchtod 
^ avcraMQ daily attcndanco in tho Stato. In no case nay 
9 ^O-A^-lijjAri^D ^ undor this para^yraoh result in a croatQr 

10 voighti nq than .75 per eligiblo Title r student. 

1 1 (k) Tho avoraqe daily attondanco of all pupils in 

12 qrnc!co D thro ugh 12 shall bo multiplied by 1.25. 

13 2. The St at e grant shall bo dotorminod as follows. If 

14 the money available in the conunon school fund for this purpose 

15 Is logs than tho amount required under the provisions of this 
1^ Act> the apportionir.ont to eac h educational service reqion 

17 shall be pro|>f>rtionatoly reduced. 

18 .(a> The t;tato shall gu^rantoo the amount of nonoy that a 
1^ dls trict'fl ta : < rate as lirdtcd in other sections of this Act 

20 would produ ce if every distri ct maintaining grades kindergarten 

2 1 th rouq h 12 h a d an as GCssed valuation equal to $42 ,000 per 

22 woigiitGd ADA p upil; overy K-8 district had an assessed valuation 

^-^if-^^ P-^X yoi qhtcd AD.\ pupil; and every 9-12 district had 

24 an a33 033cd valuation of $120|000 per weighted ADA pupil. 

25 (b) Tho tax rate to be used shall consist of all district 
taxes oxtnndj d for all purposes oxcopt Bond and Intorostj .^ent 

^ ^ ti^yA L -lii'JHJl?! tabion *_S p cc ial Education nu ilding^ Ca pital 

^.?f■9.M^^PQ^,J'^P ° V o cation Building Prog ram. 

29 (c) For ca l culation of aid under this act a district shall 

30 o^r* ih o co:rhin rd A^jthor lgcd bax rates of all fxmds not 0XGr .pt 
in (b) above, not to^ exceed 3.QQ^j of tho full fair cash valuer. 

32 of a ll its taxable n ro oorty as ncuali^od or af.GOGSod by tho, 

33 r>o:>artrc nt o f r.o^l ^CoA^'arnryit^ 

34 orado-> jai\^a^\^^.?iL^^^ 
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1 ygluo of all Its taxablo proporty as cqualiy,ed or assosged by 

2 tho Departr.ont of Local GovernmQnt Affairs for districts having 

3 gr ades K-8 only? l.OSt of tho full fair cash valuo of all its 

taxable proporty as equalized or assessed by the Dopartnent of 
loCA^ Oovornr^ont Affairs for districts having arndos 9-12 only> 

<d) Tho state aid shall consist of the guaranteed assessment 
in (a) above loss the assessment per weighted ADA pupil which a 
^ district actually has multiplied by the actual tax rate as 
^ described in (b) and (c) above levied by tho^ district not to 
ex ceed 3.00% pe r distri c ts mainta i ning gradea kind or^ratton 
through 12, 1,95^ per K-8 district, and 1.05^ per 9-12 district, 
n^ultlpliod by the V?ADA o f th o district, 
^3 (o) Each district shall be entitled to only 1/4 of the 

i4 calculated increase each year in excess of Its actual 
^5 entitlement, except it may earn an enti tlomont which includo^ 

16 prpportionato increases if the pupil population incroases. 

17 A distri ct may not be paid a sum in ex ces s of a 25% Increase 
10 In tho actual ent itlement during the previous year as 

19 adjusted for wei ghted ADA but may in subsequent years 

20 continue to receive 25% increases until it is being paid 

21 t he full amount of its annual entitlem ent. 
In calculating aid due a district that did not 

23 exist during the 1972-73 school year, or a district that 

24 bas IncrQaned weighted' ADA over 1972-73, the aid shall be 

25 calculated according to the provisions of this Section 



as 



26 it existing on January 1, 1973, and increases shall be 

27 calculated using the procedure abo vG» 

" ■<^> district that h^^ rr, rrMnod tax, rate in oxc oss nf 

" the_rn:<i:runi of 3.00?. of i.h^ ^nii ^^j^ ^^^^ ,.^3^,., 

30 ~ ~~ 

31 

32 

33 

34 



::<c>o^c> or coorty r.s Qa uaUgod or essossod b\ 



:ho -'^17 ^irtv^r.t of 



Local C ovGrnrent Affairs for _dj^rij^ jn^^^ 
kinderga rten through 12_, 1.9 5% of the full fair cash value 

taxable? proporty as oq i- . H y.ed or Qo:;c:^sGd b y 
t hc.nepa r t Q!Jnt.^of ^Lpca 1_ Go yo r n.rronj, ^ f f a Lr s, _f Q r^ 8. jVi s t r i c 1 3^ 
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1 *\nd 1.05% of tho full fair cash value of all its tax able 

* pjrQP,Qgty,^3 c<l».all,2c>d oy i^ssq ssed by t hp Dopart mont of Local 
5 Govor n ntent Affair s for 9-12 distri cta shall ^ of tor tho firs t 
^ year of the oporation of this formula^ roduce its tax rate 

5 by 25^ of thq anount by whi ch they excoo d the abovo rates 

^ < action ha s beor^ taken to exceed these rates a s 

proyidod in Subse ction 2(h^ or to establish a base amovnt in 

* o>ccg ss of $1|260 per weighte d ADA pupil as prov i ded in the 

^ 8P5Wfi paragraph of Subsection 2_t f ) > If tho district is »ob 

10 ^llp'^od to r<?C Rivo the fu ll amount allotte d because of 

i 1 restrictions _in. ^c) ab o ve the ta ?^ ate reduction shall be 

1 ^ SISfPE^A^^^^'^ to tho share received. Those districts sole ctin<? 

1^ £tatq^aid paVfl^o nts acco rding to the provisions of thi'^ 

14 ^Section established prio r to Januar y 1# 1 973, may maintain tax 
1S» f ates al lowgb lojpr iq r. to that date * 

16 If at jhe time of the enactment of this amondatcry 

17 Act of 1973 a district is receiving funds from local 
IB taxes described in subsection 2(b) of this Section and 
1 ^ rom <?^ner ^^ l end^ ^pQci^l aid under titis Soction in excess 
20 of $1,260 per vjeifrhtod ADA pupils ^he arount received 
2^ fro m ctonorel and special aid plus the taxes levied in 
2^ the funds dcGcribod in that subsection 2(b) for tJ)o 



23 
24 
2S 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 



1972-73 school year is the b.-^so ajnoimt v;liich that 
district n«nv »pend> '^^^Q ^nount established nay be 
adjur^tcd in tho Sc^ne irtanner as other 'difitr lets adjust tiic 
$1,260 pot voinhtod ADA pupil in subsection 2 (h) of this 
Section > 

J^q) The of fice of the Suoerintcndcnt of Public 
iHKt ruction shall cp>^ify to the countv clcr>: nr.d the 
district the arount hy ^/hich tho naxinun ta>: rates of the 
district nuGt bo rcducod» if anv> Itovcvar, no lir.bility 
shall bo incurred by reason of Kuch certification bv th*} 
official or individual nakinn such certification. ' Tho 
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6 
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8 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 ' 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 



district r.hall corroct its tn:< lo\^' to cffoct gucii 
reduction \;lthln 10 dnyg aftor tho rccoiot oiJ such 
notiric.'\t:ian so certified* 

(h) V/hcn a school district has budctotoO the full 
cino unt of oporationfll funda ollowcd at tho naxipun tn>: 
rate nomittod by tliia Section; then that boars! of 
education nav incroaso its exponditurc for inr\o\>ativv> 
proaramr» or rosoarch or oxnorinGntal nroc7ranf3 or other 
en riching c>:norionoo by either of tho follov?ino maUiodn. 

1« Upon a direct reforondun an provided in Article 
17 tho neconnary ta;< bo increase oxpcndituro by 15^ for 
the above r . uiroocos nay be levied. 

2« It' at the tine 6f the enactnont of this 

anondator-/ Act of 1973, tho district is authorized to tax 

boyond the lovc?ls nor $100 of assof^nod valuation of 3,00^ 
in unit districts, 1.95^ in elementary districts and 

1»Q ^1 1" t>ic[h school districts^ the board nay oass a 

resolution to rwiintain a tax rato that v;ill produce up to 

tho amuat of funds necessary to orodu co 15% above tho 

established support level of $1,2G0 per v?oiqhtod ADA 

pupil or ^^^e anouht established under t.ho second 

paragraph subsection 2(f) of this Section su!j>ject to 

bac k d(jor r o fcrcndun provision such tiiat any taxpayer in 

s uch district n ay^ v ?ithin 30 days after such resolution 

is node, ^il^ _ secretary of /^^e board of 

c c! u ca t ion a p etit i o sionod by riot loss than lOJ; or 

Zj 0>^Q # _Vhich.(;ver is the lesser, of the voters og the 

din trie ts r> ^ niiostinCT the subnission of the resolution to 

a roCorondiu> on tl^.e following proposition; 

Sl\al\ res^ol;; Lion a dootod by the school board to 

mn in tain n t ax r ate that \ ?ill r>roduc<j (state ar^ount) 
bocorc effective? 

The nro c o^Iuro for tho sv^bni ss ion o f suc)i roforendun 
ch.il'l be ar, nr^r ai; nnv be as provided in Sectjoa 17— ,^^2 
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1 o f tMo Act. 

2 (i) Ir\ addition to t>)o abovQ qrantg> sumor sch ool 

3 <yrnnts f;hnM bo mnda basod ur>on tho cftlcvilation oS 

4 pyov^ded in subjection 3 of this Soctiony 

5 (j) Tho board of ^ny district rocQivin<? anv of the 
^ 5ir«\^tP nrovldcd for in this Sect i orv my «M>nlv thoso fu^ds 

7 to «\ny fund 60 vGcoivGd for *v/htch thnt board is 

8 authorized to mako expenditures by law . 

9 (k> The increase in tho v;eightod averago daily 

10 attendanco in any distri ct havin g a WADA of 10^000 

1 1 or mor e provided by paragraph 1 (j) of this amendato ry 

12 Act ifc continge nt: upon the district's subniitting with 

13 its cl aim a plan for the use of the funds resulting 

14 from the applicati on of pa ragraph l(j) of thi s amendatory 

15 Act for tho invoroveraent of instruction according to rules 
and regul ations of the Superintendent of Public 

17 Instruction*/ 
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